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PREFACE. 



LESSONS IN LANQUAQB presente a metJiodioal and 
thoroughly graded system of thought-inspiring lessons in the 
nse of langoage. In its preparation, the author has constantly 
endeavored to keep in mind two well-established pedagogical 
facts: first, that pupils leamto do only by doing; second, that 
what the average pupil can do depends almost wholly upon what 
he is required to do and by whom it is required. 

NEED SUaOBSTS METHOD. The special need of ninety, 
nine pupils in one hundred is not a memory crammed with the 
definitions and rules of grammar, but a practical use of good Eng- 
lish. The use of correct language is not acquired by repeating 
rules, analyzing sentences, and parsing words. Habit cannot be 
overcome by rules. 

COMPOSITION. This book provides for much work in com- 
posing. Outlines for composition constitute a distinctive feature 
of the book. A pupil leams to express his thoughts correctly 
only in one way — by much practice in expressing them orally 
and in writing. Expression is the soul of mental life. Clear- 
ness and conciseness of expression are most surely attained 
through the use of the pen in the expression of original thought. 
Frequent exercises in writing short compositions on familiar 
subjects from outlines is a valuable exercise, and should extend 
through the grammar grades. A pupil should never be required 
to write on a subject that he does not know something about, 
or about which he cannot get information from the librazy. 
m 



iv PREFACE. 

GRAMMATICAL DEFINITIONS. Ghrammatical definitions 
and facts have been introduced as they were discovered in the 
development of the langoage exercises. In teaching language, 
induction and deduction must go hand in hand; examples must 
lead up to definitions, and definitions must be applied to exam- 
ples. The recognition of this fundamental principle in education 
has made it necessary to define and illustrate the essential facts 
of English grammar. 

As many children leave school before completing the grammar 
school course, Part m. presents the essential facts of grammar 
in simple and plain language. The constructive exercises in- 
clude only the easier constructions; analysis, only the proximate 
analysis of sentences. 

This book is divided into three parts. Part I. is designed for 
use in the fourth grade of graded schools, and during the fourth 
year of ungraded schools. Part II., for the fifth grade or year. 
Part III., for the sixth grade or year. 

LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, the advanced book of this two- 
book series, is an English grammar designed for use in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades of graded schools, and for the seventh 
and eighth years of ungraded schools. 

St. Louis, Mo., July, 1898. J. N. P. 
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PART I 



For use in the fourth grade of graded sofaooli and in the 
fourth year of ungraded schools. 



^ 



TO THE TEACHER. 



The following brief suggestions are given in the hope that 
they will prove helpful to young teachers: 

DICTATION. In the third and fourth grades, or during the 
third and fourth years, give daily drills in writing short sen- 
tences. The dictation exercises should inductively teach gram- 
matical facts — that is, the exercises should be arranged upon a 
methodical plan with a definite end in view. Each e:[cercis6 
should drill the class in the correct use of words, and inciden- 
tally teach a grammatical fact. 

COPYINO. In the third and fourth grades, require pupils 
daily to copy a lesson from their readers. The purpose of this 
work is to accustom them to correct spelling, punctuation, and 
capitalization by unconscious imitation. Habits formed in early 
life by unconscious imitation and practice are safeguards against 
the influences of the uneducated and careless in later life. 
Copying both prose and verse from the works of the best authors 
is valuable work. It cultivates accuracy in the mechanical part 
of composition -work, and tends to fix the best forms of expres- 
sion. Insist upon neatness and accuracy in the transcriptions. 

MEMORY OEMS. Once a month, in the third and fourth 
grades, pupils should be required to recite a short selection. 
Such a study of English will do more to improve a pupil's speech 
than the formal recitation of grammatical facts in later years. 
It would also store his mind with material for future use. 

Tlli 



LESSON I. 

The Sentence. 

TO THE TEACHER : The following questions and answers are given to 
show how the idea of the sentence can be developed. 

1. What must we first do before talking or writing 
to our parents or friends? 

We must think of something to talk or write about. 

2. How do we tell our thoughts? 
By the use of words. 

3. Do we always use the same means to express 
our thoughts? 

No; we sometimes speak our thoughts; sometimes we 
write them. 

Tell something about the following : 

cats men boys bees lions 

slates books flowers scholars birds 

Examples. Cats purr. Bees make honey. 

Write something about : 

clouds waves skips windows stars 

trees sheep apples children balls 

Examples. Clouds roll. Waves dash. 

4. What were you doing when you were talking and 
writing? We were telling and writing our thoughts. 
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LESSON n. 

Which of the following groups of words tell something ? 

1. Water flows. 2. Books slates. 3. Squirrels eat. 4. Ink 
desk. 5. Cups knives. 6. Men work. 7. Boys sleds. 8. Cows 
drink. 9. Chair table. 10. Waves roll. 11. Birds sing. 
12. Door window. 13. Dogs bark. 14. Children skate. 

How can you tell that the first group of words ex- 
presses a thought? Because it tells something. 

Why does not the second group express a thought? 
Because it does not tell anything. 

A sentence Is a group of words expressing a thought. 
LESSON m. 

Statements. 

Use each of the following words in a sentence that 
tells something : 

farmers shoes merchants coats doctor batter 

fruit glass dove vegetables duoks ladies 

slates lions sheep books grocer judge 

cousin soldiers butcher qneen child hawk 

A sentence that tells something Is called a statement. 

How did you begin each sentence? 

What mark did you place after each statement? 

A written sentence must begin with a capital letter. 

A written statement must end with a period. 
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LESSON IV. 
QuxsnoHB. 

1. What must you do before you ask a question? 
We must think of something to ask. 

2. Is a question a sentence? Why? 

Use the following words in sentences that ask questions : 

ehildren tops stars grass snow ponj 

watoh army winter jmstore girls glass 

ExAHFLXS. What were the children doingf Are the stars 
shining to-nightf 

A group of words that asks aomethlng Is a question. 

How <iid you begin each question? 

A written question must begin with a capital letter* 

What mark did you place after each question? 

A written question must end with a question mark. 

What two kinds of sentences can you name? 

LESSON V. 
Sbview. 

Pick out: (1) the statements; (2) the questions. 

1. What is the girl's namef 2. The wind is blowing very 
hard* 3. Where does the rain oome fromf 4. Why did he 
ran so fastf 5. Mary must have a new book. 6. John stud- 
ied his lesson. 7. Will he oome to-dayf 8. The cloud came 
over the sky. 9. Were yon reading the bookf 10. Eagles' 
wings are very strong. 11. The smith hammers the iron. 
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12. Has the girl a rose? 13. The gardener watered the flowers. 

14. The scholars are Dtudying. 15. Are the stars shiningf 
16. The soldiers fought many battles. 17. The careless boy 
will be punished. 18. Are you expecting some one? 19. Did 
the boy break the glass? 20. The fire burned many houses. 

TO THE TEACHER : Require the pupils to change the statements to 
questions and the questions to statements. 

LESSON VI. 

Paets of a Sentence. 

1. Clouds float in the sky. 2. The sun rises in the east. 
3. Oranges are brought from Florida. 4. A triangle has three 
sides. 5. A soap bubble is a sphere. 6. The oak tree bears 
acorns. 7. The girl skates well. 8. The river flows into the sea. 
9. The baker bakes bread. 10. The miner digs in the earth. 
11. The dog likes his master. 12. The horse is a valuable 
animal. 13. The lion is king of beasts. 14. Silence is golden. 

15. The rose is much admired. 16. He told the truth. 17. Tom 
spilled the milk. 18. The servant dusted the room. 

Bead the first sentence. 

What float in the sky? 

About what is something said? 

What is said about clouds? 

What does the first part of the sentence show? 

What does the second part of the sentence show? 

Bead the part of the sentence about which something 
is said. 

Bead the part of the sentence that says something 
about the first part. 
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The subject of a sentence is the part of the sentence 
atM>ut which something: is said. 

The predicate of a sentence is the part of the sentence 
that expresses what is said alM>ut the subject. 

What is the subject of the first sentence? Of the 
second sentence? Of each of the other sentences? 

What is the predicate of the first sentence? Of the 
second sentence? Of each of the other sentences? 

LESSON vn. 



Fill the blanks with subjects : 

1. swim in the sea. 2. brings the letters* 

3. splashes the water. 4. was tardy yesterday, 

5. eats hay. 6. rings at nine o'clock. 

7. have gone home. 8. will mend it. 9. — 

is behind a cloud. 10. loves his mother. 11. 

met Frank. 12. are singing songs. 13. won the 

prize. 14. writes poems. 15. ^ killed a deer. 

16. is making pies. 17. makes eoats. 

18. are moved by steam. 19. is a mineral. 



Fill the blanks with predicates : 

1. The stars . 11. Ghrocers • 

2. Birds . 12. Birds — 

3. The train . 13. Horses - 



4. My kite -. 14. The wind . 

6. . A ball . 15. The carpenter ■ 

6. Wood . 16. The sun . 

7. The farmer . 17. Babies . 



8. Serpents . 18. A butcher - 

9. Bees . 19. Soldiers — 

10. Our teacher . 20. Artists 
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LESSON vm. 

Use each of the following words in a sentence, sepi^ 
rating the subject from the predicate by a vertical line* 

watches trees fox knsfe cbOs 

weatJifflr nitons soldiem donkeys sled 

flcfwers fire scholars bell earpenter 

ExAHFiOBS. The watches | are new. The bird | sang. 

Separate the subjects from the predicates in the same 
manner: 

1. Armies march. 2. Travelers rest. 3. The flag waves. 
4. The man was drowned. 6. The rainbow was beautiful. 
6. Stars twinkle. 7. The bell was rung. 8. The children 
went to school. 9. A boy brought the book. 10. The owl 
hoots. 11. An oyster has a hard- shell. 12. The train stopped. 
13. The rose is pink. 14. John rowed the boat. 15. The rab- 
bit burrows in the ground. 16. Gunpowder explodes. 17. The 
men are plowing. 18. Pure water is the best drink. 19. A 
good name is better than riches. 20. The rain falls from the 
dark clouds. 21. St. Louis is a large city. 22. Wellington 
was a general. 23. The strangers are sailors. 24. Forgetting 
is easier than learning. 25. The roof is covered with snow. 
26. The sun gives much heat. 27. Com is ground in a mill. 
28. Violets bloom in the spring. 29. William conquered 
England. 30. I heard the thunder roar. 

LESSON IX. 

Study op a Poem. 

DOING ITS BEST. 

I am but a tiny cricket. 
Living in a summer thicket -— 

There I take my rest. 
Many songs are gayer, prouder; 
Many a voice is sweeter, louder — 

But I do my best. 
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In my song there's no oomplaining, 
Even when the sky is nuining; 

Birds fly east and west. 
Silent hid in leafy cover; 
But I ohirp till all is over 

Doing still my best. 

Find in the poem answers to the following questions: 

What is it that seems to be talking? Where is its 
home ? What does tiny mean ? What songs are sweeter 
than a cricket's? What do we call the music this insect 
makes? Can you tell how he makes it? What do the 
birds do when it rains? What is meant by leafy cover? 
What example does the cricket set for us? What good 
motto do these lines suggest? 

Conunit to memory : 

MOTTO. 

Do your best, your very best. 

And do it every day. 
Little boys and little girls; 

That is the wisest way. 

Every line of poetry must begin with a capital letter. 

Revibw. 

What is a sentence? Give two examples. What is a state* 
mentf Oive two examples. How shonld every written state ^ 
ment begin? How should every written statement end? What 
is a question? Oive two examples. How should every written 
question begin? How should every written question end? 
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LESSON X. 

Paets of Speech. 

Nouns. 

TO THE TEACHER: Make it dear to the pupils that a noun or name- 
word is not the thing itself, but only the nafne of the thing. Thus a boy is 
not a noun, but the word boy Is. 

Pick out the nouns : 

1. Stars twinkle. 2. Winds blow. 3. The dog barkei. 
4. The kettle boils. 5. The boy fell. 6. The mouse ran. 
7. Running is healthy. 8. His friendship is desired. 9. Tour 
mind will improve. 10. The bird sings. 11. The Amazon is 
a large river. 12. The odor of the violet is sweet. 13. The 
sun ripens the grain. 14. Apples grow in Missouri. 15. New 
York is a commercial center. 

What word is used as a name in the first sentence? 
In the second sentence? In the third sentence? Which 
words are names of animals? Which words are names 
of places ? Which words are names of things that can 
not be seen? Which word is the name of an action? 

Words used as names are called nouns. 

A noun Is the name of anythins:. 

Use of A, An, and The. 

A and An are used only before names that mean one. 
The points out particular persons or things and may be 
used before names that mean one or more than one. 

Pill each blank with A^ An or The: 

1. boy we sent met boy he knew. 2, — teacher 

gave easy lesson. 3. Frank lost new knife. 4. He 

had anxious face. 5. She remained hour. 
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Dictation Exercise. 

Study the following sentences carefully : 

1. Jane wears an apron. 2. John has an orange. 3. I saw 
an ox drawing a cart. 4. There is an ekn tree in the yard. 
5. There was an egg in the nest. 6. The picture is in an oval 
frame. 7. An owl is in the tree. 8. She was given an album. 
9. An uncle of his came to-day. 10. An oyster is good to eat. 
11. A man tried to teach an elephant to perform tricks. 12. 
The value of an army depends upon the general. 13. An 
ambitious student often deserves praise. 14. The love of his 
country influenced him. 15. I see a large grasshopper on a 
pointed leaf. 16. An umbrella was presented to John this 
morning. 17. Mary gave the poor boy an orange. 18. An 
old oaken bucket hangs in the well. 

TO THE TEACHER: In the third and fourth grades, or during the third 
and fourth years of ungraded schools, pupils should be given frequent drills 
in writing from dictation. The dictation exercises should be short and 
spirited. The teacher should read the sentences once only in a clear, dis- 
tinct voice. The pupils should be required to rewrite their work until the 
teacher is certain that each pupil has done the best he can do. 

LESSON XI. 

Pick out the nouns : 

day glass muff music 

ripe new dish soft 

water song Agnes is 

sled poured rapidly truth 

round weather kind pleasant 

Write sentences using the nouns in the foregoing list* 

Write the names of : 1. Five states. 2. Of five wild animals. 
3. Of five things in a grocery store. 4. Of five things seen on 
the way to school. 5. Of five things in the schoolroom. 
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Copy the following sentences and underline the nouns : 

1. The girl sews. 2. The kettle boils. 3. Artists paint 
pictures. 4. The sexton tolled the bell. 5. Longfellow wrote 
poems. 6. The grocer sells sugar. 7. The father gave good 
advice. 8. A clerk wrote the letters. 9. Wood is used for 
fuel. 10. The violet is much admired. 



LESSON xn. 



NuMBEB OF Nouns. 



1. The girl reads. 

3. The farmer plows. 

5. The leaf withers. 

7. The man writes. 



2. The girls read. 

4. The farmers plow. 

6. The leaves wither. 

8. The men write. 



Pick out the nouns that mean one person or thing. 
Pick out those that mean more than one. 

The form of a noun that denotes one or more than 
one is called number. 

A noun that denotes one Is In the singular number. 

A noun that denotes more than one Is In the plural 
number. 

The plural of most nouns is formed by adding 8 to the 
singular. 

Examples. Horse, horses; street, streets; top, tops. 

Spell the plurals of : 



pen 


eat 


picture 


fire 


garden 


egg 


eye 


friend 


hand 


door 


boy 


girl 


top 


arm 


window 


tree 


ring 


colt 


eye 


servant 


hoop 


stone 


house 


pencil 


basket 


crow 


door 


street 


bottle 


garden 
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LESSON xm. 

Composition. 

THE BLACKSMITH'S SHOP. 

1. The business of the blacksmith. 2. Materials 
nsed. 3. Names of the tools. 4. Uses of the tools. 
5. Forge and bellows. 6. The anvil. 7. Ednds of 
work done. 

TO THE TEACHER : Aftera conversation about the " Blacksmith," require 
the pupils to use the outline for a conn position. Read them Longfellow's 
poem on the same subject. 

Write upon the blackboard the correct form for writing a composition^ 
and give complete oral explanations of the several formal steps. 

To THE Pupil: 1. Write your full name on the upper right- 
hand comer of the first page of paper. 

2. Write the name of the subject of the composition in the 
middle of the first page of paper. 

3. Leave a margin of one -half inch on the left-hand side of 
each page of paper. 

4. Indent or set in the first word of each paragraph one inch 
from the margin of the paper. 

5. Write on only one side of each sheet of paper. 

6. Divide the composition into paragraphs. Each paragraph 
should contain all that relates to a particular part of the topic. 

7. Carefully observe the use of the hyphen and punctuation 
marks. 

8. Rewrite the entire composition until you cannot see wherein 
you can further improve it. Several revisions will b3 required to 
perfect your work. Do your very best. 

A paras:raph is a distinct part of a wrltlns: in which 
tU the sentences are closely related in thought. 
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Dictation Exercise. 

Study the following sentences carefully : 

1. Do you see the hlacksmithf 2. I like to watch him. 
3. How strong his bare arms look I 4. An anvil is the black- 
smith's work-table. 5. He wears a leather apron. 6. He is 
the horses' shoemaker. 7. The anvil is made of steel. 8. The 
leather apron protects his clothes. 9. Do you hear the clink I 
clink I clinkf 10. The blacksmith is a useful man. 11. The 
children stop at the blacksmith's on the way from school. 

LESSON XIV. 

Vebbs. 

1. A top 2. The grocer 3. Velvet soft 4. Mary a song 

5. Ants insects 6. The farmer wheat 

Are the above groups of words sentences? Is any- 
thing said about a top? About the grocer? About 
velvet ? About Mary ? About ants ? About the farmer ? 

No ; they are not sentences, because they do not tell 
anything. We must join a word to each noun that 
asserts something. 

Examples. 1. A top hums. 2. The grocer sells sugar. 3. 
Velvet /eeb soft. 4. Mary san^ a song. 5. Ants are insects. 

6. The farmer sows wheat. 

Pick out the word that tells what the top does. Pick 
out the word in each sentence that asserts. 

TO THE TEACHER : Young teachers should avoid the common error of 
telling pupils that the verb to be tells what a thing is. In the sentence, 
Vinegar is sour, is certainly does not say what vinegar is. Logically, sour is 
the predicate and is the copula. 
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The word used to assert, that- is, to tell, what a person 
or thing does is called a verb. 

A verb Is a word used to assert something: of a person 
or thin^. 





LESSON XV. 




Place 


a verb after each of the following nonns : 


bees 


carpenter 


watches 


eagles 


flowers 


parrot 


scholars 


bell 


year 


ship 


mouse 


rivers 


earth 


Mary 


baker 


William 


the wind 


soldiers 


child 


larks 


Place 


a noun before each of the following verbs : 


blows 


flow 


purrs 


falls 


walks 


snail 


soar 


creak 


feU 


bark 


scratch 


shines 


whistled 


talk 


gallops 


laughs 


sings 


grow 


roar 


ticks 


sleeps 


bloom 


study 


float 


Unite the words in the 


following 


lists into sentences 


of two words each. 






Examples. Hens caokle. 


Diamonds sparkle. 


lions 


burst 


cackle 


diamond 


sparkle 


flashes 


cattle 


soap-bubbles 


g'raze 


instruct 


lightning 


teachers 


lambs 


hens 


kings 


frisk 


hardens 


reign 


roar 


cement 



Pick out the verbs in the following sentences : 

1. Monkeys chatter. 2. Mice gnaw. 3. Stars twinkle. 
4. Men work. 5. Girls sew. 6. Lightning flashes. 7. Birds 
sing. 8. Dogs bark. 9. Rain falls. 10. Fishes swim. 11. 
Boys play. 12. Teachers teach. 13. Farmers plow. 
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LESSON XVI. 

TO THE TEACHER: Show the pupils that some verbs make complete 
sense wnen usea aione with the subject As in the sentences, The horse 
fell. Gold glitters. Some other verbs need other words to complete the 
sense. As in the sentences, Cats catch. The boy loveSf we want to know 
fohat cats catch, and wJiom the boy loves. 

Fill each blank with a word that completes the sense: 

1. The sun gives . 2. The hunter shot . 3. Fanny- 
likes . 4. The maid swept . 5. The cook makes 

. 6. Horses draw . 7. The bird left . 8. The 

boy lost . 9. We gather . 10. The lady bought . 

Pick- out the verbs that require a word to complete the 
sense : 

1. Walter threw a stone. 2. The horse kicked the groom. 
3. The boy heard the teacher. 4. John struck James. 5. 
Tom sells papers. 6. The girl milks the cow. 7. Horses draw 
carts. 8. The blacksmith shoes horses. 9. The children 
played ball. 10. The artist paints pictures. 

Fill each blank with a verb that requires a word to 
complete the sense : 

1. Cows grass. 2. Samuel a top. 3. The girl 

a rose. 4. The grocer sugar. 6. The groom 

the black horse. 6. The lady a song. 7. The dog — — 

a rabbit. 8. Mary the ink. 9. The mice the cheese. 

10. The boy his hat. 

TO THE TEACHER : Require the pupils to complete the following sen- 
tences with verbs that have the sanne etynnologicai root as the subject. 

Examples. The builder builds. The hunter hunts. 

1. The preacher . 2. The teacher . 3. The 

painter . 4. The robber . 5. The cook . 6. 

The brewer . 7. The baker . 8. The fisher . 

9. The dancer . 10. The hunter . 
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LESSON xvn. 

Eepeoduction. 

THE LION AND THE FOX. 

A Lion that had grown old, and was no longer able to seek for 
his food, saw that he would have to nse conning to get something 
to eat. He went into his den and made believe that he was 
very sick. 

When the other animals came to see him, he invited them in 
and quickly ate them up. After quite a number had been eaten, 
a Fox, who guessed the trick, came along. He stopped a little 
way from the den, and asked the Lion how he was feeling that 
day. 

The Lion told the Fox that he was very sick indeed, and beg- 
ged the Fox to come in. 

''I would do so," said the Fox, "but I only see tracks that 
lead into the den and none that lead out." 

The pupils will read the story in the class; tell it 
orally; then write it from memory. 

LESSON xvm. 

Use of Is, Are, Was, and Were. 



TO THE TEACHER : This lesson is to develop the use of the verb to be. 
Show the pupils that It is a AeZper to other verbs and does not always make 
connplete sense when used alone with the subject; but usually requires some 
other word or words to complete the sense. 
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Caution: Do not use is or wm with a noun in the plural 
number, or are and were with a noun in the singular number. Do 
not use WM with you. 

Fill each blank with isy are^ was, or were: 

1. They at home. 2. I — at work, and so — you. 

3. A horse an animal. 4. The coin — «- a new one. 6. 

The scissors taken from the basket. 6. He — at school 

jthis morning. 7. Five too many problems for me. 8. 

One of you mistaken. 9. Where you girls yesterday f 

10. How clear the water 1 

Fill each blank with a noun to correspond in number 
to the verb : 

1. Was the in the nestf 2. Are the — coming to- 
day! 3. The — are at work. 4. Mary was invited, but 

were not. 5. Was the — siokf 6. Is the — thick! 

7. Was the right! 8. Is the clear! 9. The 

were running this morning. 10. Was — «- here yesterday! 

LESSON XIX. 
Abbreviations. 

In writing, it is customary to shorten or abbreviate 
Bome of the words used. 

In the following sentences, notice how some of the 
words are abbreviated : 

1. Doctor Green lives at number 645 Main Street. 

2. Dr. Green lives at No. 645 Main St. 

3. Mister and Mistress Black visited us to-day. 

4. Mr. and Mrs. Black visited us to-day. 

Bead the first two sentences. Pick out the abbrevia- 
tions in the second sentence. What is the abbreviation 
for doctor? For number? For street? 
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Bead the third and fourth sentences. Pick out the 
abbreviations in the fourth sentence. What is the ab- 
breviation for Mister? For Mistress? What mark fol- 
lows an abbreviation? 

A period must be placed after every abbreviation. 

Copy the following abbreviations : 

Av.y Avenue. E., East. 

St., Street. W., West. 

E. R., Raiboad. N. E., Northeast. 

Co., County, Company. N. W., Northwest. 

P. 0., Post Office. S. E., Southeast. 

S., South. S. W., Southwest. 

N., North. U. S., United States. 

A. M., Before noon. M., Noon. 

P. S., Postscript. P. M., Afternoon. 

Use each of the foregoing abbreviations in a sentence* 

Fill each blank with one of the above abbreviations : 

1. School opens at 9 , and closes at 4 . 2. Bessie 

studies history. 3. We live at 117 Elm . 4. 

He is president of the Pacific . 5. His home is in Jackson 

. 6. I arrived at 6 . 7. The wind blows from the 

. 8. The firm is Gray and . 9. We departed at 10 

. 10. What is the man's address! 

Most abbreviations bes:in with capital letters, but a 
few always bes:in with small letters. 

Eewrite the following sentences, using abbreviations : 

1. My mother is Mistress Jane Gray. 2, The Electric Light 
Company sold out. 3. I started at 6 o'clock this afternoon. 4. 
The wind is blowing from the southeast. 6. My Post Office ad- 
dress is Bangor. 6. Miss Brown lives on State Street. 7. He 
came from Boone County. 8. The house is on the northwest 
eomer. 9. United States history is very interesting. 
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LESSON XX. 

COMPOSITIOK. 
A WATCH. 

1. What is the use of a watch? 2. Of what is a 
watch usually made ? 3, What use are the works? 4. 
What is the use of the case? 6. What is on the face 
of a watch? 6. What is the use of the hands? 7. 
How is the watch kept going? 8. What is the use of 
the chain? 9. Where are watches made?' 

LESSON XXI. 
Memory Gem. 

TO THE TEACHER: The following poem should be read carefully, and 
all new words explained before the pupils memorize it. 

LITTLE MAKES THE GREAT. 

Little rills make wider streamlets ; 

Streamlets swell the river's flow; 
Bivers join the ocean's billows, 

Onward, onward as they go. 

Life is made of smallest fragments, 
Shade and sunshine, work and plaj: 

So may we, with greatest profit. 
Learn a little every day. 

Tiny seeds make bounteous harvests; 

Drops of rain compose the showers; 
Seconds make the flying minutes. 

And the minutes make the hours. 
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Let us hasten then and catch them 

As they pass us on the way. 
And with honest, true endeayor. 

Learn a little every day. 

Dictation Exebcise. 

1. Streams are made from rills. 2. The rivers flow into the 
bay. 3. We need both work and play. 4. Harvests are 
g^athered from seeds. 5. Many rain -drops make a shower. 
6. The minutes make the hours. 7. We learn a little every day. 

8. Let us be honest in our work. 9. Plants require both shade 
and sunshine. 10. Little beginnings make great endings. 11. 
Try to succeed in whatever you undertake. 12. Despise not 
the little things. 13. Sow good seeds that the harvest may be 
of the same kind. 14. Learn to labor and to wait. 15. Let 
your watchword be " Upward and Onward." 16. Nothing is 
so small that God cannot And it. 17. Praise the Lord, who 
doeth all things well. 

LESSON xxn. 

Use of Has, Had, and Have. 

Caution: The words JuzSf had, and "have require other words 
to help complete the sense when used with a subject; they are 
also used as helpers to other words. 

Fill each blank with has, had, or have: 

1. September thirty days. 2. The children toys. 

3. Those houses large windows. 4. Many men many 

minds. 6. The girls bracelets. 6. Each scholar a 

pen. 7. Tom a holiday last week. 8. Frank a pony. 

9. the books been found! 10. He finished when you 

called for him. 
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TO THE TEACHER : Use the following sentences to show how the verbs 
to be and to have are used as helpers to other verbs, and how they are used 
to help each other. Been is a part of the verb to be. 

Pick out the verbs in the following sentences and tell 
whether to be or to have is used with the verb. 

1. The masons are building a house. 2. The hunter has lost 
bis way. 3. The girls are walking home. 4. The farmers 
have been in the field, 5. Flowers were growing on the bank. 

6. The boys have been playing. 7. The man has been fishing. 
8. The letter had been read. 9. Honey is made by bees. 10. 
The good scholars have recited. 

LESSON xxm. 

Use of the Comma. 

TO THE TEACHER : This exercise will show two ways of using the 
comma, one separating the words used in regard to the same subject, the 
other separating the name of the person addressed from the restof the sentence. 

Examples. 1. I have seen large, square, brick houses. 2. 
8he can read, write, and spell. 3. Sam is a fine, large, intelli- 
gent horse. 4. Com, beans, and potatoes grow in the garden. 
5. Gold, silver, and iron are metals. 6. Fred, read the lesson. 

7. Girls, stand in line. 8. Is it true, James? 9. Mary, come 
here. 10. Did you write the note, Edwardf 

Place the comma correctly in each of the following 
sentences : 

1. Mother are you going to ridel 2. The pear was large 
sweet and juicy. 3. I am glad to see you James. 4. The 
day was dark dreary and dismal. 5. Oscar come to me. 6. 
Eave you been writing Helen. 7. The snow was deep soft and 
white. 8. Eoses lilies and pinks bloom in June. 9. I spoke 
Joseph to you. 10. Have you seen the new and useful clock! 
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LESSON XXIV. 
CoMBiNiNO Sentences. 

TO THE TEACHER: This lesson will show the pupils how to avoid 
making^ lengthy statements ; also how to avoid using unnecessary words. 

In the following sentences, require the pupils to com- 
bine, in one concise sentence, aU the facts on the same 
subject given in the other sentences : 

1. 
1. Mary is coming. 2. Jane is coming. 3. Eliza is 
coming. 

2. 
1. The boy was polite. 2. The boy was handsome. 3. The 
boy was quiet. 

3. 
1. I have pens on my desk. 2. I have pencils on my desk. 
3. I have paper on my desk. 

4. 
1. The snow falls rapidly. 2. The snow falls steadily. 3. 
The snow falls silently. 

5. 
1. Can you read slowlyt 2. Can you read carefully? 3. 
-Can you read thoughtfully t 

6. 
1. Intemperance leads to poverty. 2. Intemperance leads 
to crime. 3. Intemperance leads to disgrace. 

7. 
1. Glass is brittle. • 2. Glass is transparent. 3. Glass is 
very useful. 

To be written or recited orally in this way : Can you 
read slowly, carefully, and thoughtfully ? 

When three or more words are used in the same way 
in a sentence, a comma is placed after each word unless 
the words are joined by connecting words. 
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LESSON XXV. 
Copying. 

TO THE TEACHER: In the third and the fourth grades, or during the 
the third and fourth years in ungraded schools, pupils should do much copy- 
ing from their readers. Entire selections, prose and poetry, should be copied 
and recopied until the copy is correct in every particular. 

If a pupil is required to rewrite the same lesson several times on account 
of his mistakes in spelling, in punctuation. In capitalization, he will soon 
learn to correct many of his own mistakes. Pupils should be trained to be 
accurate and neat in all their written work. 

Accept only the very best they can do. (See, " Suggestions to Teachers," 
on page 8.) 

Copy and commit to memory : 
A SONG. 

Scatter in springtime a handful of seeds, 
And gather in summer a lapful of flowers. 

This is the song of the birds in the bowers, 
This is the song of the wind in the reeds. 

Down by the roadside and over the meads, 
Under the sunshine and under the showers, 

Scatter in springtime a handful of seeds. 
And gather in summer a lapful of flowers. 

Scatter in childhood kind words and kind deeds. 
Scatter them everywhere through all the hours; 

Whether sky brightens or whether cloud lowers, 

Their blossoms shall come to thee ere summer speeds. 

MEMORY GEM. 

To think kindly of each other is well; to speak kindly of each 
other is better; but to act kindly to each other is best of all. 
Whether we think, speak, or act, let us do it kindly. 
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LESSON XXVI. 

Use op Fokgotten and Fobgot. 

Caution: Do not use forgotten alone as the predicate of a 
sentence. 

Fill each blank y^ith, forgotten ot forgot: 

1. You have the name. 2. I to bring the book. 3. 

James to ring the bell. 4. Has he not his promise? 

5. We to tell you the news. 6. Who has his pencil? 

7. You said " It had been ." 8. I have not the date. 

9. He to mail the letter. 10. Mary to tell her 

mother. 

Word Study. 

For each of the following words find a word that has 
an opposite meaning, and use it orally in a sentence : 
grave save tame friend 



laugh 


loss 


old 


hope 


seek 


here 


cold 


sour 


coax 


kind 


silent 


whence 



LESSON xxvn. 

Composition. 

A LOAF OF BREAD. 
TO THE TEACHER: After a conversation with your pupils on the evolii. 
tion of "A Loaf of Bread," from the planting of the wheat to the table, re- 
quire the class to write a composition, using the following outline: 

1. When is wheat planted? 2. By whom? 3. How is 
the soil prepared? 4. What things influence the growth 
and ripening ? 5 . What time is it harvested ? 6 . Where 
is it taken? 7. How prepared for commerce? 8. From 
whom do we get it? 9. How prepared for the table? 
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LESSON xxvm. 

Dictation Exebcise. 

Study the following sentences carefully : 

1. The farmer tills the soil. 2. Wheat, ooniy rye, and oats 
are grains. 3. Many machines are used on a farm. 4. The 
sunshine and rain help to ripen the grain. 5. The miller is a 
busy man. 6. He prepares the grain for commerce. 7. Both 
the miller and the farmer are useful citizens. 8. The cook makes 
good bread, pies, and cakes. 9. The grocer sells much flour. 
10. Boys and girls like good bread. 

Word Study. 

For each of the following words, find a word that has 
an opposite meaning and use it orally in a sentence. 

rough east deep swift 

sweet north tall clear 

brittle good flat » broad 

right wide long high 

LESSON XXIX. 

Contractions. 

TO THE TEACHER: Contractions can be learned very readily by using 
them In sentences from the beginning. Use both the full form and the coa 
tracted form at first. 

Examples. 1. I'm glad. I am glad. 2. It's bnming yet. 
It is burning yet. 3. You're too soon. You are too soon. 4. 
Let's go home. Let us go home. 

Read the first two sentences. What two words in the 
second sentence mean the same as iVat What letter is 
left out? What is used in place of the letter^ 
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A comma used in the place of a letter Is called an 
apostrophe. 

The apostrophe shows that one or more letters are 
omitted. 

A contraction is never followed by a period. 

Write the following contractions : 

I'm for I am. We're for We are. 

I'll for I will. Let's for Let us. 

I'd for I would. They're for They are. 

Isn't for Is not. You'll for You will. 

Aren't for Are not. Don't for Do not. 

'tis for It is. Doesn't for Does not. 

'twas for It was. Hasn't for Has not. 

You're for You are. Haven't for Have not. 

We'll for We will. O'clock for Of the clock. 
Wouldn't for Would not. There's for There is. 

. Can't for Can not. Where's for Where is. 

Use each of the contractions in a written sentence; 
then rewrite the sentences, using the full form. 

LESSON XXX. 

Use of Shall and Will. 

TO THE TEACHER: Show that shall and will are used with other 
verbs to help complete the sense. 

In asking questions, shall is used before / and we; loill 
is used before yow, Ae, «Ae, and theyy or with a noun. 

Fill each blank with shall or will: 

1. they do as you wish! 2. I bring the book to 

yont 3. you be in New Yorkt 4. When you go home, 

what I dot 6. 1 send the boy to youf 6. you 
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be oertain to go! 7. 1 speak about itf 8. you let 

me know to -morrow! 9. How I send you word! 10. 

— they attend this school? 

LESSON XXXI. 

Use of Eode and Bidden. 

Caution: Do not use ridden alone as the predicate of a 
sentence. 

Fill each blank with rode or ridden: 

1. Have you in the new buggyt 2. James in the 

farm wagon. 3. He should have home. 4. They 

to the park. 5. He through the pasture. 6. Has he 

ever on a boatt 7. I should have to church. 8. 

John four miles this morning. 9. Why should he have 

• so far! 10. You should have to school. 

For each of the following words, find a word that has 
an opposite meaning and use it orally in a sentence : 

keen better 

rich sad 

smile known 

some low 

LESSON xxxn. 

Review. 

Underline the nouns in the following sentences : 

1. The pen is broken. 2. Is the book on the table? 3. 
Have you written to Edward! 4. The brightness of the sun 
dazzles the eyes. 5. Honesty and justice are virtues. 6. Is 
running healthful? 7. Is teaching pleasant? 8. The shoes are 
new. 9. Do acorns grow on oak trees? 10. Silence is golden. 



sweet 


more 


right 


much 


true 


sink 


hard 


off 
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Pick out: (1) the verbs that show doing; (2) those 
that have some form of the verb to be used alone; (3) 
those that have some form of the verb to he used as a 
helping verb; (4) those that have to have used alone; 
(5) those that have to have used as a helping verb. 

1. The knife cuts. 2. The tree bends. 3. The miller 
ground the wheat. 4. Jane wrote the note. 5. Sleep is 
refreshing. 6. The sailors were in the boat. 7. The house 
was very old. 8. There is a boy at the door. 9. There are 
red apples in the basket. 10. There was a bundle left here. 
11. Twenty people were present. 12. The farmer has plenty 
of com. 13. The boys have new sleds. 14. Our cat, Tom, 
caught a mouse. 15. John had his book stolen. 16. The 
flowers were watered this morning. 17. The house was burned. 
18. Snow had fallen dunng the night. 19. The lesson had to 
be learned. 20. The gurl is having a dress made. 

LESSON xxxin. 

Nouns Denoting Possession. 

1, The boat of the boy can sail. 2. The boy's boat can sail. 
3. The boats of the boys can sail. 4. The boys' boats can sail. 

In the first sentence, tell which words show who owns 
the boat. In the second sentence, tell who is the owner 
of the boat. In the third sentence, tell which words 
show ownership. In the fourth sentence, what word 
shows ownership? 

How many boats are spoken of in the first and second 
sentences? How many boys? How many boats are 
spoken of in the third and fourth sentences? How 
many boys ? How do the nouns which show ownership 
in the second and fourth sentences end? How is a noun 
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changed to show ownership? What does the apostrophe 
and 8 show? 

What do we add to singular nouns to show ownership? 
What, to plural nouns ? When a plural noun ends in «, 
only the apostrophe is added. 

Examples. Ccwa* horns. Boys^ books. 

Underline the nouns used as possessives : 

1. The bird's nest is empty. 2. The girl's apron was torn. 
3. Horses' shoes are made of iron. 4. The king's palace was 
grand. 5. My mother's permission was asked. 6. Bobins' 
eggs are blue. 7. The boys' sleds are new. 8. The spider's 
web is very thin. 9. The men's horses were stolen. 10. The 
children's books were new. 

Spell the possessive forms of the following nouns : 
lion father kitten professor 

blnejay sailor teaoners foz 

friend rabbit gloves desks 

wolf captain dwarfs Longfellow 

baby soldiers women Bryant 

Change the form of the following sentences to show 
ownership by the use of the apostrophe and s: 

1. Have you read the poems of Whittier? 2. The feathers 
of the oriole are beautiful. 3. The room of my brother is near 
mine. 4. The sails of the ships are spread. 5. The work of 
the man is done. 6. The books of the pupils are covered. 7. 
The houses of our neighbors are white. 8. The hats of the men 
are large. 9. The poems of Longfellow are instructive. 10. 
The desk of our teacher is new. 

Spell the singular and the plural possessive forms of 
each of the following nouns : 
flock woman knife fish 

troop goose chief box 

sheep wife piano donkey 

mosquito loaf candy lady 
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LESSON XXXIV. 

Use or Theib and Thebe. 

Their means belonging to them, and denotes owner- 
ship ; there means in that place. 

Example. Their coats are new. Their hats are black. My 
coat is there. The old, family horse died there. 

Fill each blank with their or there: 

1. are buds on the trees. 2. The boys like new 

books.. 3. They went last night. 4. they are with 

father. 6. The girls have lessons. 6. James and 

Edward live . 7. mother is quite ill. 8. Why did 

you put it 1 9. are six boys in the class. 10. 

father told them all about it. 

WoBD Study. 



For each of the 


an opposite 


meanir 


eome 


fat 


white 


thin 


wide 


rise 


sick 


sharp 


find 


tall 


gentle 


broad 


cold 


fiat 


far 


high 


loss 


safe 


swift 


easy 


sweet 


love 


hard 


thick 


summer 


great 



of the following words, find a word that has 
meaning, and use it orally in a sentence : 



good 

give 

strong 

fine 

soft 

ripe 

early 

large 

found 

under 

old 

day 

man 



gay 

straight 

glad 

curly 

young 

behind 

tender 

pretty 

many 

kind 

rigid 

morning 

girl 
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LESSON XXXV, 

Memoby Gem. 
THE DANDELION. 

Bright little dandelion I 

Downy yellow face, 
Peeping np among the grass 

With such gentle grace, 
Minding not the April wind 

Blowing rade and cold, 
Brave little dandelion, 

With a heart of gold! 

Meek little dandelion ! 

Changing into curls 
At the magic touch of these 

Merry boys and girls; 
When they pinch thy dainty throat, 

Strip thy dress of green, 
On thy soft and gentle face 

Not a cloud is seen. 

Poor little dandelion! 

All gone to seed, 
Scattered roughly by the winds. 

Like a common weed; 
Thou hast lived thy little life. 

Smiling every day; 
Who could do a better thing 

In a better way! 

Li this poem, you will notice three parts or divisionB 
of eight lines each. Each of these divisions is called a 
stanza. Some poems have only four lines in a stanza. 

Every line of a poem must besin with a capital letter. 
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LESSON XXXVI, 

Use of To, Too, Two. 

To shows motion toward. Too shows excess. Two 
denotes number. 

Examples. I go to school. There is too mnch noise. He 
bought two books. 

Fill each blank with to, too, or two: 

1. The hat cost dollars. 2. John paid mnch for 

the pony. 3. Did yon go school? 4. Why did he walk 

town? 6. They were anxious see the book. 6. 

We came early. 7. boys went skating. 8. I thought 

so, . 9. The hogs were fat drive. 10. The 

boys were indolent write. 11. He went fast. 

12. He was going school. 13. He paid dollars for 

his hat. 14. He came see me often. 

Titles. 

Certain woids are used in connection with names of 
persons to distinguish the persons from each other. 

Examples. Miaa Brown, from Mistress Brown, or Mister 
Brown. 

Miss lahowing that the lady is unmarried; Mistress 
showing that the lady is married ; and Mister is used 
with the names of men. 

Such words are called titles. 

In writing titles we always abbreviate or shorten them. 

Titles used with names of persons must bes:in with 
capital letters. 

Abbreviations must have periods placed after them. 

The short title Miss is never abbreviated. 
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Learn the following titles and their abbreviations : 

Mister^ Mr. General, Gen. 

Mistress, Mrs. Captain, Capt. 

Esqnire, Esq. Colonel, Col. 

Junior, Jr. Beverend, Bev. 

Doctor, Dr. CFovemor, Gov. 

Professor, Prof. President, Pres. 

Treasurer, Treas. Secretary, Sec. 

Senior, Sr. Honorable, Hon. 

Write from dictation the following sentences : 

1. Mr. and Mrs. Smith called. 2. The professor is well liked. 
3. Hon. J. G. Parks came with his wife. 4. GK>v. Black sent 
the message. 6. Col. Green sent for Capt. Jones and Gen. 
Grant. 6. Bev. James Wright presided. 7. The address was 
Arthur Johnson, Esq. 8. Pres. Allen sent the dispatch. 9. 
Dr. and Mrs. Love were invited. 10. Gen. U. S. Grant became 
President. 11. The Hon. William McKinley is President. 

LESSON xxxvn. 

Combining Sentences. 

Combine each of the groups in a single sentence : 

1. 

1. We caught a perch. 2. We caught three trout. 3. We 
caught four bluefish. 

2. 

1. Railroads transport persons. 2. Railroads transport cat- 
tle. 3. Railroads transport dry goods. 

3. 

1, James bought a history. 2. James bought a grammar. 
3. James bought an arithmetic. 4. James bought a zoology. 
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1. A grocer sells tea. 2. A grocer sells sugars 3. A grocer 
sells coifee. 4. A grocer sells flour. 

5. 

1. The farmer ases a plow. 2. The farmer nses a harrow. 
3. The farmer uses a reaper. 4. The farmer nses a binder. 

6. 

1. Longfellow wrote " Hiawatha." 2, Longfellow wrote the 
" Children's Hour." 3. Longfellow wrote " The Village Black- 
smith." 4. Longfellow wrote many other poems. 

Use of Stole and Stolen. 



Caution i 
tenoe. 



Do not use stolen alone as the predicate of a sen- 



Fill each blank with stole or stolen: 



1. The coat has been - 

3. My lunch was . 4. 

5. I never anything. 

7. That is the person who - 



it? 
-t 



— . 2. Who do you think — 
How do you know that it was 

6. Joseph's satchel has been . 

the grapes. 8. Her bonnet was 

-f 10. The books were 



. 9. Were the jewels lost or 

not . 11. He the money. 

For each of the following words, find a word that has 
an opposite meaning and use it orally in a sentence : 



sparse 


muddy 


lost 


fore 


level 


front 


tight 


merry 


cheap 


don 


eve 


love 


peace 


head 


right 


white 


merry 


tiny 


cruel 


pure 


timid 


polite 


empty 


above 


honest 


heavy 


useless 


noble 


wild 


dry 


mean 


cooked 
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LESSON xxxvm. 

Eepboduction. 

A RESPECTFUL BOY. 

An old man entered a railroad oar and was looking around 
for a seat. A boy ten or twelve years of age rose and said, 
** Take my seat, sir." 

The offer was accepted, and the infirm, old man sat down. 
**Why did you give me your seat!" he inquired of the boy. 
" Because you are old, sir, and I am a boy," was the reply. 

Such thoughtfulness for others by young people, is a most 
winning trait of character. 

Bead the above story until you can write it in your 
own words. Rewrite your reproduction five times. 
Study to make each revision better than the last one. 

LESSON XXXIX. 

Peonouns. 

1. Thomas has broken Thomas's slate. 2. The girls have 
torn the girls' dresses. 3. Maiy opened Mary's book when 
Mary sat down: 4. Laura says, Laura wants Laura's hat. 5. 
William is a good pupil; William studies diligently. 6. Jane 
met Jane's cousin this morning. 7. Frank saw Fred and 
Fred's brother yesterday. 8. Edward cut Edward's finger 
with a piece of glass. 9. That is Mr. Smith's; will Tom take 
it to Mr. Smithf 10. Mary and Kathleen's teacher has prom- 
ised Mary and Kathleen a holiday. 

Bead the above sentences. Do they sound right? 
No. We will write them so they will sound right: 

1. Thomas has broken Ma slate. 2. The girls have torn 
their dresses. 3. Mary opened Jier book when she sat down. 
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4. Laura says she wants her hat. 5. William is a good pupil; 
he studies diligently. 6. Jane met her cousin this morning. 
7. Frank saw Fred and hia brother yesterday. 8. Edward out 
his finger with a piece of glass. 9. That is Mr. Smith's; will 
you take it to Mmt 10. Mary and Kathleen's teacher has 
promised them a holiday. 

Pick out the word in each of the above sentences that 
is used instead of a noun. 

A pronoun is a word used in place of a noun. 

When speaking of yourself, use the pronouns /, 
my, 9/itne, and me. 

When speaking of yourself and others, use the pro- 
nouns we^ ouVf ourSf and t^. 

When speaking to others, use the pronouns yow, your^ 
and yours. 

When speaking of a person or a thing, use Ae, she^ it^ 
hiSf heVf Atm, its. 

When speaking of persons or things, use they^ their j 
theirs and them. 

Copy the following exercise, supplying a pronoun in 
each of the blanks : 

Edward and Ethel are in the country at grandfather's 

home. — — asked to make a visit. Ethel lost 

hat. The wind blew over the fence. " Will get 

hat for f " said. " Certainly, will get for 

." So climbed over the fence and got the hat. Ethel 

thanked — for ^— — kindness. 

Now must go in to dinner. grandfather is calling 

. And ran to see grandfather. 
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LESSON XL. 

NuMBEB or Pbonouns. 

A pronoun, like the noun for which it stands, has 
number. 

/, vny^ minef me, Ae, his^ hiniy shCf and her are used 
to refer to but one person. 

TFe, owr, ourSy iLSy they^ their, and them are used to 
refer to more than one person. 

Use a pronoun for a noun in each of the following 
sentences : 

1. The boys have broken the boys' penoils. 2. When the 
bird's nest fell, the bird's eggs were broken. 3. Mary often 
reads Mary's books. 4. James will ride to town if James can. 
5. The men have the men's ooats. 6. Paul called Paul's 
brother to come home. 7. The snail's shell is the snail's 
house. 8. The shoemaker mended the shoemaker's shoe. 9. 
The dog is in the dog's kennel. 10. Ethel plays with Ethel's 
doll. 11. Did Mary cry when Mary broke Mary's slatef 

The noun lor which a pronoun stands is called its 
antecedent. 

Pick out the antecedent of each pronoun : 

1. Here are some roses; they are for you. 2. Ethel bought 
a new doll; then she gave it away. 3. The boy was rewarded 
for bis bravery. 4. James, you have done well. 5. The 
books came; we were glad to get them. 6. Frank read the 
books, because he liked their stories. 7. The farmers have not 
planted their com. 8. John is looking for his coat. 9. As 
Frank and Tom were coming to school, they were caught in the 
rain. 10. The pupil has finished his problem. 
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LESSON XLI. 
Composition. 

THE TWO GOATS. 

Who once met upon a foot-bridge? (two goats). 
How wide was the foot-bridge? (very narrow). What 
would neither do ? (give way to the other). What hap- 
pened? (ran together). Where did both fall? (into the 
water). What did they barely save? (their lives). Who 
had learned a lesson? (the goats). 

TO THE TEACHER : Make a conversation lesson out of the outline first 
The words enclosed in parenthesis use in complete statements. After the 
oral lesson require the pupils to write the sto^ from memo^. 

Require them to rewrite it until each of the principal points is brought 
out and properly related. Revision by the pupil is the most helpful assist- 
ance. Only the most ludicrous mistakes should be corrected by the teacher. 
Over-criticism or unjust censure discourages beginners. The art of express- 
ing thought concisely and clearly is acquired by few, and by them only by 
much practice and careful revision. 

Use of I, He, We, She, They, Me, and Us, Him, 
Heb, Them. 

Caution: Do not use mej uSj him, her, or them as the subject 
of a verb; or J, we, he, she, or they as the object of a verb. 

Fill each blank with a pronoun : 

1. James and sat on the porch. 2. They asked for you 

and . . 3. Those books are for . 4. How much older 

are you than . 5. You said, It was that called. 6. 

I want you and to go. 7. You and must correct our 

problems. 8. asked for you and . 9. Those flowers 

are for . 10. Have found the tickets! 11. Henry 

and went to the city. 12. He sent home. 13. He 

asked John and . 14. and called for . 
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LESSON XLH. 

Adjectiybs. 

flowers com bucket 

money ships man 

What kind of flowers is meant? Does the word flow- 
ers alone tell what flowers are meant? What kind of 
corn is meant? What kind of a backet? How much 
money? How many ships? Which man? 

It is usually necessary to add a word to a noun to 
limit its meaning, to point out certain qualities, or to 
limit it to a definite object. 

Examples. Wild flowers; green com; wooden backet; much 
money; ten ships; themsxi. 

Pick out the words in the above groups that are used 
to limit the meaning of the nouns. 

A word used to limit the meaning of a noun is called 
an adjective. 

An adjective is a word used to limit or qualify the 
meaning: of a noun. 

Pick out the adjectives : 

1. The hot sun will ripen the fruit. 2. James is a good boy. 
3. Tom has a large slate. 4. Iron is a heavy metal. 5. The tall 
man went home. 6. The black horse trots fast. 7. Mary likes 
sweet oranges. 8. He made a wooden box. 9. White, fleecy 
clouds float in the blue sky. 10. The old, oaken bucket hangs 
in the well. 11. The large horses were sold. 

Two or more adjectives used consecutively to describe 
a noun must be separated by commas. 
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LESSON XLm. 

Pick out the adjectives which show how many persons 
or things are spoken of: 

1. The farmer has nine horses. 2. The cat caught seyen 
mice. 3. Three feet make one yard. 4. The man owns two 
honses. 6. There are twelve months in a year. 6. Have yon 
any nutsf 7. We have a few more histories. 8. Most people 
like fruit. 9. Some men were digging coal. 10. There are 
several ships in the harbor. 

Use each of the following adjectives in a sentence : 



sour 


tiny 


gloomy 


ten 


noisy 


sleepy 


blue 


ugly 


smiling 


sweet 


lofty 


fragrant 


young 


handsome 


beautiful 


delicious 


studious 


elegant 



LESSON XLIV. 
Combining Sentences. 

Combine each of the groups in one sentence : 

1. 
1. It was a large ship. 2. It was a noble ship. 3. It was a 
gallant ship. 4. It sailed for China. 

2. 
1. The boy has a large sled. 2. The boy has a new sled. 3. 
The boy has a red sled. 

3. 
1. He was a cross boy. 2. He was a lazy boy. 3. He was 
a quarrelsome boy. 
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1. The man was proud. 2. The man was reserved. 3. The 
man was ambitious. 

6. 
1. Frank has a beautiful pony. 2. Frank has a large pony. 
3. Frank has a black pony. 

6. 
1. Pretty books make nice presents. 2. Illustrated books 
make nice presents. 3. Story books make nice presents. 

LESSON XLV. 



Pick out the adjectives which show how much of a 
thing is spoken of : 

1. The man had little patience. 2. 
change f 3. The boy wasted much time, 
speed. 5. Mr. Jones has more money, 
time lost. 7. Will you have some fruit! 
noise in leaving the room. 9. There is much suffering among 
the poor. 10. There was little work done. 



Has the grocer any 

4. More haste less 

6. There was little 

8. The girl made no 



Use as many adjectives as you can with each of the 


following nouns : 






rose 


merchant 


stone 


water 


road 


fire 


oranges 


grass 


clouds 


weather 


hands 


walk 


children 


tree 


scene 


picture 


sky 


flowers 


carpet 


house 


bird 


bottle 


park 


cliff 


chair 


water 


river 


field 


city 


town 


spring 


summer 


winter 


woman 


man 


gentleman 
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LESSON XLVI. 

Use op This, That, These, Those. 

Caution : Do not use this and that with plural nouns, nor the$e 
and those with singular nouns. 

This and these point out what is near; that and those 
what is more distant. 

Fill each blank with thiSy that, these^ or those : 

1. What is in basketf 2. I do not like sort of pens. 

3. Books of kind should never be written. 4. Do you 

think knife is better than r one! 6. Why are 

longer than on your deskf 6. children gave 

flowers to me. 7. May I have one apple of kind. 8. 

dolls belong to girl. 9. dog bit little girl. 10. 

pears grew on tree. 11. man came day. 

12. ladies called on gentlemen. 13. — children 

came yesterday. 

Copying. 

Copy this selection : 

THE FORCE OF HABIT. 

There was once a horse that used to pull around a sweep that 
lifted dirt from the depths of the earth. He was kept at the 
work for nearly twenty years, until he became too old for further 
use. So he was turned into a field and left to eat the grass with- 
out any one to bother him. 

Every morning, after grazing awhile, he would start on a 
tramp round and round in a circle, just as he had done for so 
many years. He would keep this up for hours, and people often 
stopped to look and wonder what made the old horse walk 
around in such a solemn way, when there was no need of it. It 
was the force of habit. 

The boy who forms good or bad habits in his youth will be led 
by them when he becomes old, and will be happy or not happy 
accordingly. 
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LESSON XLVn. 

Dictation Exebcise. 

Study carefully the following sentences, and notice the 
contractions : 

1. Doesn't a cat walk on her toesf 2. Tes; they're soft as 
cushions. 3. Aren't their claws hiddenf 4. It's never too 
late to mend. 5. Don't cry. 6. I'm eare 1 haven't half so 
many. 7. You're not very large. 8. I've spokep to no one. 
9. He hasn't gone far. 10. Children, don't say can't and 
won't. 11. Never say I shan't. 

Use of Them and Those. 

Caution: Do not use those with a sing^olar noun, or them aa 
the subject of a verb. 

Fill each blank with them or those: 

1. 1 met on the street. 2. slates are too small. 

3. Are boys in the housef 4. Would you like to see 1 

6. How early children come ! 6. Did you see — on the 

tablet 7. I think apples are the best. 8. Can you see 

menf 9. We used this morning. 10. I told 

to go. 11. people are coming. 

Word Study. 

For each of the following words, find a word that has 
an opposite meaning and use it orally in a sentence : 

break best before bright 

thence liquid pain fine 

feast with height tall 

advance bind pain curved 

few now late round 
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LESSON XLVm. 

Eeview. 

1. What is a sentence! 2. Give two illustrations. 3. What 
is a statement! 4. Give two illustrations. 6. What is an 
asking sentence! 6. Give two illustrations. 7. What is the 
subject of a sentence! 8. Give two illustrations. 9. What 
is the predicate of a sentence! 10. Give two illustrations. 11. 
Give three uses of capital letters. 12. Give two illustrations. 
13. What is an abbreviation! 14. Give two illustrations. 

15. What punctuation mark always follows an abbreviation! 

16. Give two illustrations. 17. Give two uses of the comma. 
18. Give two illustrations. 19. What punctuation mark is 
used in a contraction! 20. Give two illustrations. 

1. What is a noun! Illustrate. 2. Give the use of a and an. 
3. How do you distinguish between singular and plural nouns! 
Illustrate. 4. How do nouns show possession! Illustrate. 5. 
What is a verb! Illustrate. 6. Give the use of tTUs, that, these^ 
and those. 7. Give the use of is, a/re, toas, and were, 

1. What is a pronoun! 2. Use three pronouns in state- 
ments. 3. Use three pronouns in questions. 4. Name the 
pronouns used in the singular number. 6. Use each of them 
oraUy in a sentence. 6. Name the pronouns used in the plural 
number. 7. For what part of speech does a pronoun stand! 
8. Why are pronouns used! 9. What is an adjective! 10. 
Use a different adjective in each of three sentences. 11. What 
part of speech do adjectives limit! 12. Use three adjectives 
orally in statements. 13. Use three adjectives orally in ques- 
tions. 14. Use their orally in each of two sentences. 15. 
Use iliere orally in each of two sentences. 16. Use to orally in 
each of two sentences. 17. Use too orally in each of three sen- 
tences. 18. Use ttoo orally in each of two sentences. 19. 
Use too and two in the same sentence. 20. Use to and too 
orally in the same sentence. 
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LESSON XLIX. 
Memobt Gems. 

WHAT EOBIN TOLD. 

How do the robins build their nestsf 
Bobin Bedbreast told me. 
First a wisp of yellow hay 
In a pretty round they lay; 
Then some shreds of downy floss, 
Feathers too, and bits of moss, 
Woven with a sweet, sweet song, 
This way, that way, and across: 
That's what Robin told me. 

Where do the robins hide their nestst 
Bobin Bedbreast told to me. 
Up among the leaves so deep. 
Where the sunbeams rarely creep. 
Long before the winds are cold. 
Long before the leaves are gold. 
Bright-eyed stars will peep and see 
Baby robins — one, two, three: 
That's what Bobin told me. 

TWO TRUSTY BLADES. 

*' 1*11 Try " is a blade that will win its way 
Through many a hard wood knot — 
Will patiently seek for the surest path 
To reach a coveted spot. 

** I Can " is a sword both trusty and true, 
Which wins when others have failed; 
Its temper is perfect, its edge is keen, 
Its lustre has never paled. 
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LESSON L. 
Composition. 

A BIRD'S NEST. 

TO THE TEACHER: In a conversation lesson, bring out the points in 
the outline. Then require the class to write a composition of ten short para- 
graphs. Require the pupils to revise their papers until the paragraphs are 
properly related. 

1. What do you know about a bird's nest? 2. In 
what place on a tree is it built? 8. Of what is it made? 
4. How does the outside look? 5. How does the inside 
feel? 6. Are all bird's nests the same shape? 7. Are 
all nests built in trees? 8. What do jou know about 
the eggs? 9. How are the young birds fed? 10. At 
what time of the year do the birds build their nests? 

LESSON LI. 

The Sentence. 
Imfebatiye and Exclamatobt Sentences. 

You have already learned : 

1. That a sentence is a group of words expressing a 
thought. 

2. That a sentence that tells something is called a 
statement. 

3. That a sentence which asks about a person or a 
thing is called a question. 
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You will now learn about two more kinds of sentences. 
A sentence may espress a command or a request. 

Examples. Lie down. Rover! Please, open the window. 
John, shut the door! Mary, please give me the book. 

A sentence may express surprise or emotion. 

Examples. May every blessing attend you I The foe has 
come I How beautiful the flowers are I 

Pick out : ( 1 ) the statements or declarative sentences ; 
(2) the questions or interrogative sentences; (3) the 
commanding or imperative sentences; (4) the exclaim- 
ing or exclamatory sentences. 

1. The children skate gracefully. 2. Have we a National 
Parkf 3. Come into the house. 4. What a narrow escape I 
5. The needle of the compass points north. 6. Did you enjoy 
your walkf 7. How could you do it I 8. The rainbow is 
beautiful. 9. Do birds sing in the rainf 10. Copy the marked 
paragraphs. 11. Who would be afraidf 12. Can you keep 
a seoretf 13. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 14. Never 
speak unkindly. 15. What a singular thing that was! 16. 
A good name is a great treasure. 17. Wait for the car. 18. 
Please, open the window. 19. This is my own, my native land! 

A declarative sentence is one that declares or tells 
somethins:. 

An interros^atlve sentence Is one that asks a question. 

An Imperative sentence is one that expresses a request 
or a command. 

An exclamatory sentence Is one that expresses emo- 
tion or surprise. 

Every exclamatory sentence must be followed by an 
exclamation point (!). 
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LESSON Ln. 

Use qp Dn> and Done. 

Caution : Do not use done alone as the predicate of a sentence. 
Fill each blank with did or done: 

1. I my work this morning. 2. The cake is . 

3. Who this writing? 4. Joseph his work well. 

5. Have you what I askedf 6. Mary it herself. 

7. Who said he that! 8. Who his errand firstt 

9. The carpenter the work. 10. That was at noon. 

Word Study. 

For each of the following words, find a word that has 
an opposite meaning and use it orally in a sentence : 



few 


ebb cause 


sleep 


dale 


under thaw 


hate 


joy 


hot back 


live 


rear 


early outlet 

LESSON Lm. 
Quotations. 


stand 




James, father said, '^ Feed the horses.' 


2. James repliedy 



Bead the first sentence. Bead what the father said. 
In the second sentence, read what James said. 

When we repeat the exact words of another person, 
we are said to quote him or to make a quotation. 
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What marks do you see before and after each of the 
above quotations? 

These marks (*< ") are called quotation marks. 

A quoted sentence must bei^n with a capital letter 
and be enclosed in quotation marks ; it must be set off 
from the rest of the sentence by commas* or by an In- 
terros^ation point. 

Pick out the quotations : 

1. ''Have you written your lessonf" asked the teacher. 2. 
The fox remarked, "The grapes are sour." 3. "Get your 
tickets ready," called out the conductor. 4. "Let me help 
you," said Uncle Jobu. 5. "How do you sell apples?" asked 
Edward. 6. The Bible says, "Children, obey your parents." 
7. The fireman shouted, "Keep out of the way." 8. "Ihaye 
finished my lesson," the pupil replied. 9. " How do you dot" 
said Mary. 10. She answered, " I will go to-morrow." 

Sometimes the words of a speaker or a writer come 
between the parts of a sentence he is quoting. 

Examples. 1. ** We shall go," he said, " if it does not rain." 
2. " Which of you can tell," asked Paul, " where the bell is?" 

Divide the following quotations : 

1. " Run up the fiag for the Fourth of July," shouted Tom. 
2. " How long is it since the train left!" asked John. 3. " What 
is the use of the blacksmith's anvilf " he asked. 4. The proverb 
says, "Where there's a will, there's a way." 6. "I cannot 
stay; it is too late," replied Mary. 6. " I'll try, if you wish 
it," said John. 7. " Some people are always finding fault with 
Nature," says Karr. 8. " 'Twas yours, but now it is mine," 
he said. 9. " The question now is, how shall we know what are 
good booksf " said the boy. 
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LESSON LIV. 

Ebfroduction. 

After reading the poem carefully, write the story in 
your own words : 

THE AFTERNOON NAP. 

The fanner sat in his easy- chair. 

Smoking his pipe of clay. 
While his hale old wife, with bnsy care. 

Was clearing the dinner away; 
A sweet little girl with fine blue eyes, 

On her grandfather's knee was catching flies. 

The old man laid his hand on her head, 

With a tear on his wrinkled face; 
He thought how often, her mother, dead — 

Had sat in the self- same place; 
And the tear stole down from his half -shut eye; 

" Don't smoke I " said the child, "how it makes you cry!'' 

The house dog lay stretched out on the floor. 
Where the shade, after noon, used to steal; 

The busy old wife, by the open door, 
Was turning the spinning wheel; 

And the old brass clock, on the mantel-tree. 
Had plodded along to almost three. 

Still the farmer sat in his easy-chair. 

While close to his heaving breast, 
The moistened brow and cheek so fair 

Of his sweet grandchild were pressed; 
His head bent down on her soft hair lay; 

Fast asleep were they both, that summer day. 

Describe the picture you have in your mind of the 
house; of the farmer; of his wife; of the child; of the 
dog; of what happened. 
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LESSON LV. 

Adyebbs. 

1. Edward arrived. 2. They are pleasant people. 3. Jen- 
nie speaks loudly. 

Each of the above groups of words is a sentence be- 
cause it expresses a thought. 

In the first sentence, does the verb tell all we wish to 
know? Might we not want to know tvhen Edward ar- 
rived? In the second sentence, does the adjective tell 
how pleasant the people are? . In the third sentence, 
does the adverb tell how loudly Jennie speaks? 

To answer these questions we add to the verb, the 
adjective, and the adverb a word to modify the meaning 
of each; as, 1. Edward arrived early. 2. They are 
very pleasant people. 3. Jennie speaks too loudly. 

What word modifies the meaning of the verb in the 
first sentence? What word modifies the meaning of the 
adjective in the second sentence? What word modifies 
the meaning of the adverb in the third sentence? 

A word used to modify the meaning of a verb, an 
adjective, or another adverb is called an adverb. 

An adverb is a word used to modify tiie meaning: of a 
verb, an adjective, or another adverb. 

Pick out the adverbs : 

1. The dog barks loudly. 2. The sun was very hot. 3. 
You read too rapidly. 4. The child obeyed immediately. 
6. She is a very quiet girl. 6. He is much too early. 7. We 
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heard the noise very distinctly. 8. The day was unusnally 
pleasant. 9. You are not sufficiently careful. 10. HI weeds 
grow quite rapidly. 

Pick out the adverbs ; tell whether the adverb modi- 
fies a verb, an adjective, or another adverb : 

1. The ball fell yonder. 2. Cotton is a very useful plant. 
3. Mary writes too rapidly. 4. The sick man is almost well. 
5. The class should not sing so loudly. 6. The man is far too 
indolent to succeed. 7. I will walk quietly. 8. He spoke 
too rapidly. 9. The ship sailed yesterday. 10. The man ia 
hopelessly sick. 11. The com is quite ripe. 

LESSON LVI. 

Combining Sentences. 

Combine the groups in one sentence : 

1. 
1. Bead slowly. 2. Bead carefully. 3. Bead thoughtfully. 

2. 
1. Tea is the dried leaf of a shrub. 2. Tea grows in China. 
3. Tea is an evergreen. 

3. 
1. The brook flows swiftly along. 2. The brook flows mer- 
rily along. 3. The brook flows noisily along. 

4. 
1. Cotton is a soft substance. 2. Cotton is a white substance. 
3. Cotton grows in the seed pod of a plant. 

5. 
1. Mary writes neatly, 2. Mary writes plainly. 3. Mary 
writes rapidly. 

6. 
1. The bucket was old. 2. The bucket was made of oak. 3. 
Th(B bucket hung in the well. 
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LESSON LVn. 
Metals. 

Write answers to the following questions : 

1. Whick is the most nseful metalf 2. Name five articles 
made from it. 3. Which are called the precious metalsf 4. 
What metals are made into money f 6. Name three orna- 
ments made of metal. 6. How are metals nsnallj obtained? 7. 
What is the occupation of digging minerals out of the earth 
oalledf 8. How are the minerals prepared for commerce f 9* 
Name the most useful metals. 

Use of Who ok Whom. 

Caution: Do not use whom as the subject of a sentence or 
who as the object of a verb. 

Fill each blank with who or whom: 

1. To are you writing t 2. do you look fort 3. 

To do you refert 4. From is your letterf 5. 

will carry this parcel for me. 6. To will you take the 

fruitt 7. will go if I do not. 8. did you invitet 

9. For are these flowerst 10. will come with met 

WoED Study. 

For each of the following words, find a word that has 
an opposite meaning and use it orally in a sentence : 



warm 


life 


painted 


slender 


past 


inner 


strong 


coarse 


soon 


child 


farmer 


saucy 


worse 


above 


angry 


compact 


light 


usual 


graceful 


stupid 


just 


happy 


upward 


pleasure 


near 


certain 


nowhere 


hopeful 



PREPOSITIONS. 
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LESSON LVm. 




Pkepositions. 




id me. 2. This book is 


yon. 


the man. 4. The hat was — 


-the 



1. My sister is kind 
3. The dog barked 
large chair. 

Read the above sentences. Is there any relation shown 
between the words hind and me? Between the words 
booh and youf Between the words harhed and man? 
Between the words hat and chair? 

A word must be inserted in each of the above sen- 
tences to show the relation between the words. 

Examples. 1. My sister is kind to me. 2. The book is for 
yon. 3. The dog barked at the man. 4. The hat was on the 
large chair. 

Pick out the word that is used to show relation and 
tell between what two words the relation exists : 

1. The book is on the table. 2. The letter is from him. 
3. The umbrella is behind the door. 4. A man of truth is be- 
lieved. 6. That is the way across the field. 6. The message 
was for Miss Smith. 7. The dog jumped over the fence. 8. 
The boy ran after the man. 9. The pencil is under the slate. 
10. We walked through the woods this morning. 

A word that is placed before a noun or pronoun to 
show the relation between the thing named and some 
other word is called a preposition. 

The noun or pronoun following the preposition and 
related by it to some other word is called the object of 
the preposition. 

A preposition is a word used to connect otiier words 
and to show the relation l>etween them. 
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The following prepositions are used to show relation : 



about 


before 


except 


to 


above 


behind 


for 


towards 


across 


below 


from 


under 


after 


beneath 


in 


unto 


against 


beside 


into 


up 


amid 


between 


of 


upon 


among 


beyond 


on 


with 


at 


by 


over 


within 


around 


down 


since 


without 


athwart 


during 


through 


past 



Use each of the above prepositions in a sentence. 

Fill each blank with the correct preposition : 

1. Three mice ran a hole. 2. The man is -^ me. 3, 

The postman is the door. 4. The sword the soldier is 

his side. 5. He leadeth me the still waters. 6. 

Take truth thy creed. 7. Speak gently the little 

child. 8. The thunder leaps the crags. 9. The message 

came the agent. 10. He stood you. 



LESSON LIX. 

Use op Who and Which. 



Caution: Do not use wTio in speaking of animals or things; 
or which in speaking of persons. 

Fill each blank with toho or which : 

1. I see the man speaks to-night. 2. She mailed the 

letter I wrote. 3. The man went to Chicago has re- 
turned. 4. The sea, washed the shore, was covered with 

wrecks. 5. I saw the house was sold. 6. The man 

was here has gone. 7. I received the letter you wrote. 

8. He is honest is noble. 9. I have several pets of — 

I am very fond. 10. The dog you saw is a spaniel. 



COMPOSITION. 
WoBD Study. 
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For each of the following words, find a word that has 
an opposite meaning and use it orally in a sentence : 



before 


absent 


full . 


narrow 


hither 


pallid 


create 


wUd 


home 


often 


parting 


shallow 


fearful 


either 


debit 


heavy 


sufficient 


mature 


moist 


wise 


interior 


poor 


grateful 


fierce 


toward 


real 


bitter 


famous 


known 


regular 


peace 


much 


polite 


open 


less 


several 


begin 


difficult 


gentle 


pleasant 


early 


consent 


selfish 


praise 


tough 


welcome 


smooth 


acute 


good 


^ly 


kind 


right 




LESSON LX. 






Composition. 





After a conversation on the subject, use the following 
outline in writing the composition : 

WOOL. 

1. What kind of a product is wool? 2. How is it ob- 
tained? 3. Explain the shearing process. 4. In what 
part of our country is wool produced? 5. What other 
countries produce wool? 6. How is wool prepared for 
commerce? 7. Uses of wool and woolen cloths. 8. At 
what time of the year is most wool used for clothing? 
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LESSON LXI. 

CoMBiNiNo Sentences. 

Combine each group in a single sentence: 

1. 

1. The children romp. 2. They romp in the hay. 3. Th^ 
are happy. 4. They are gay. 

2. 

1. The wUlow bends over the brook. 2. It is a weeping wil- 
low. 3. It bends gracefully. 

3. 

1. The battle began. 2. It began the next morning. 3. It 
began at daybreak; 4. It began in earnest. 

4. 

1. The swallows built their nests. 2. They built in the spring- 
time. 3. They built under the eaves of the bam. 

6. 

1. Boston is the largest city in New England. 2. It is the 
capital of Massachusetts. 3. It is the metropolis of Massa- 
chusetts. 

6. 

1. Sloops lay at anchor in the bay. 2. Schooners lay at 
anchor in the bay. 3. Yachts lay at anchor in the bay. 

Use of Teach and Learn. 

To teach is to give instruction ; to learn is to receive 
instruction. 

Fill each blank with teach or learn: 



MEMORY GEM. 05 

1. I mngt — my histoiy lesson. 2. Will you — me to 

sewt 3. Do not ask me to you. 4. Mary wants to — • 

to sing. 6. John wants me to — him. 6. Do you think 

I will be hard to 1 7. Boys have to to swim. 8. — 

me to write. 9. How long will it take you to itt 10. Do 

you like to 1 11. Who will me how to sewt 

WoKD Study. 

For each of the following words, find a word that has 
an opposite meaning and use it orally in a sentence : 

stiff obtuse lend smooth 

ever collect dwarf visible 

within like inside soft 

farthest least top brave 

LESSON LXn. 

Memobt Gem. 

Copy and commit to memory : 

THE RAINDEOPS. 

To the great brown house where the flowerets live, 

Came the rain with its tap, tap, tap I 
And whispered: " Violet, Snowdrop, Rose, 
Your pretty eyes you must now unclose 

From your long, long, wintry nap! " 

Said the rain with its tap, tap, tap I 

From the doors they peeped with a timid gaze. 

Just to answer this tap, tap, tap I 
Miss Snowdrop courtesied a sweet " Good-day I '* 
Then all came nodding their heads so gay, 

And said: " We've had our nap. 

Thank you, rain, for your tap, tap, tap." 

— Gkorob Cooper. 
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LESSON LXm. 

Eevibw, 

Pick out: (1) the adverbs, and tell what word each 
modifies ; (2) the prepositions, and tell what words each 
shows a relation between. 

1. The oat approached stealthily. 2. The balloon rose 
steadily from the ground. 3. Bats have very large wings. 4. 
Boys should always be very polite. 5. They must study dili- 
gently. 6. The man works very industriously. 7. I receiv^ed 
news from my friends. 8. The ship sails across the ocean. 
9. The man in the hall is my brother. 10. The large dog ran 
after the little boy. 11. The birds are flying rapidly. 12. The 
boy ran fast. 13. The fire bums brightly. 14. I am fully 
prepared. 16. The com increased greatly. 16. The boy is 
proud of his report. 17. I heard from him yesterday. 18. My 
friend is always faithful. 19. The fruit was carefully picked. 
20. The day was exceedingly hot. 

LESSON LXIV. 

Conjunctions. 

1. I believe him. 2. He is truthful. 3. The child was 
tired. 4. He was sleepy. 5. The man was contented. 6. 
He was poor. 7. You will get the prize. 8. You deserve it. 
9. It is true. 10. James is careless. 

How many short sentences are here? Do so many 
short sentences sound right? Are any two of the 
sentences related in thought? Can you join the two 
short sentences that are related in thought so as to form 
one longer sentence, and not change the meaning? 
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A word may be used to join each of the two sentences 
and show a relation of thought between them. 

Examples. 1. I believe him because he is truthful. 2. The 
child was tired and he was sleepy. 3. The man was contented 
though he was poor. 4. You will get the prize if you deserve it. 

5. It is true that James is careless. 

Pick out the words used to join the parts of the above 
sentences. 

A word used to join sentences or parts of sentences is 
called a conjunction. 

A conjunction is a word used to connect sentences or 
parts of sentences. 

LESSON LXV. 

Pick out the conjunctions : 

1. Edward is honest and truthful. 2. You eannot reap if 
you do not sow. 3. Electricity produces^ light and heat. 4. 
The book is lost or stolen. 6. I will remain because you wish it. 

6. Lincoln was a good, wise, and industrious man. 7. The 
man was wealthy, but he was not happy. 8. You may rest be- 
cause you are tired. 9. He came though it was raining. 10. 
Take care of the cents and the dollars will take care of them- 
selves. 

Fill each blank with a conjunction : 

1. Do you know — — it is seven o'clockt 2. You would 

make haste you wanted to be early. 3. Close the window 

carefully you will break it. 4. One will be taken the 

other will be left. 6. You will never succeed you try. 

6. It is certain the boy is honest. 7. I will come I 

hear from you. 8. I will stay you will stay with me. 9. 

The grocer sells tea, coffee, sugar spice. 10. I must find 

the book buy another. 
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LESSON LXVI. 

Use of Spoke and Stoken, 

Gatttiok: Do not use spoken alone as the predicate of a 
sentence. 

Fill each blank with spoke or spoken: 

1. The lady in French. 2. Had she louder, we 

oonld have heard. 3. He has the tmth. 4. Who said 

you had for the bookt 5. I should have to her. 

6. He has at each meeting. 7. Mr. Brown to me this 

morning. 8. She very softly. 9. Has Jesse — to you 

about itf 10. If he , I did not hear him. 

WoED Study. 

For each of the following words, find a word that has 
an opposite meaning and use it orally in a sentence : 

wise export sullen ambitious 

evil success minor domestic 

saint persuade transparent praise 

barren mild dishonest promote 

LESSON LXVn. 
Composition. 

TO THE TEACHER: Use the following outline in writing a continuous 
ttofy. Require several revisions: 

THE WIND AND THE SUN. 

1. Wind and sun dispute which is the stronger. 2. 
Agree to try on a passing traveler — which can soonest 
make him take off his coat. 3. Wind begins — blows 
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foriously — the traveler buttons up his coat — hurries on 
his way. 4. Sun shines — gently at first — shines brighter 
— traveler is too warm — takes off his coat. 5. Which 
was the better way? 6. Kindness is better than force. 

LESSON LXVm. 
Dictation Exebcise. 

Study carefully : 

1. I wish you would tell me a story. 2. I will give him those 
books. 3. We want you to be present. 4. Clara invited me 
to her party. 6. A man brought them here. 6. Will you 
oome with usf 7. Mother gave them to the tramp. 8. Let us 
be ready on time. 9. The teacher sees him. 

WOBDS TO USB AFTEB Is AND WaS. 

Study the following sentences until you are familiar 
with them: 

These forms are correct : 

It is I. It was I. 

It is she. It was she. 

It is he. It was he. 

It is they. It was they. 

It is we. It was we. 

Fill each blank with /, we^ Ae, ahe^ or they: 

1. Who came in late this momingt It was . 2. Is it 

— that you wish to sect 3. I know it was . 4. Do you 

think it was 1 5. It is who were speaking. 6. It is 

only . 7. Was it your brother that fellt Yes; it was . 

8. Who broke this slatet It was . 9. Who wrote this 

notef It was not . 10. Is that your unolet It is not » 
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LESSON LXrX. 

Ebproduction. 

Read the story carefully many times and then write it 
in your own words : 

A SPARROW'S GOLDEN CARPET. 

A sparrow onoe built its nest under the eaves of the mint 
building at Philadelphia. It became quite tame and was allowed 
to fly into the mint and eat the crumbs left from the lunches of 
the employes. 

One day a boy stole the nest. When he drew his hand out of 
the nest, he found it was covered with a yellow dust. On ex- 
amining the nest he found it to be carpeted with soft little pieces 
of gold. 

The little bird, without knowing it, had carried these away 
from the mint in its feathers, and each morning, in dressing, had 
shaken them out, making for itself a golden carpet. 

What lesson does this story teach? Do we not take 
home with us the evidences of our associations away 
from home ? What kind of associates should we choose ? 

LESSON LXX. 

Use of Fboze and Fbozek. 

Caution: Do not use frozen alone as the predicate of a sen- 
tence. 

Pill each blank with froze or frozen: 

1. The water in the trough. 2. Have the plants been 

— t 3. I nearly on my way to school. 4. Is the x>ond 

— this momingf 5. It an inch thick. 6. Have you 
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— ^- your fingers f 7. The apples in the cellar. 8. I think 

my flowers last night. 9. Is the cream 1 10. Wai 

the river over last wintert 11. Is the ground f 

What other verbs must be used with frozen? 

WoBD Study. 

For each of the foUovidng words, find a word that has 
an opposite meaning and use it orally in a sentence : 



sum 


miser 


busy 


fresh 


concave 


careful 


wakeful 


pleasant 


inward 


aged 


leader 


ripe 


natural 


multiply 


moist 


raw 



LESSON LXXI. 

Memory Gem. 

Copy and commit to memory : 

WHAT DO THEY SAY! 

Hark! hark! my children hark! 

When the sky has lost its blue, 
What do the stars say in the darkf 

'' We must sparkle, sparkle through.'' 

What do the leaves say in the storm, 
Tossed in rustling heaps togetherf 
" We must keep the violets warm, 
Till they wake in fairer weather.'' 

What do little birdies say, 
Flitting through the gloomy wood! 
" We must sing the gloom away; 
Sun or shadow, God is good. " 
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In the first stanza, what answer do the stars give? 
What do the marks at the beginning and end of the last 
line show? Tell in your own words what the leaves do. 
Bepeat what the birdies say. What should we always 
remember? 

LESSON LXXn. 

Intebjections. 

1. What beantifol flowers. 2. I have lost my book. 3. 1 
eannot believe it. 

Do these sentences express strong or sudden feeling? 

A word may be used with each sentence to give to it 
the idea of strong feeling or emotion. 

Examples. 1. Oh I what beantifnl flowers. 2. There I I 
have lost my book. 3. Indeed! I cannot believe it. 

What word used in connection with each of the above 
sentences expresses emotion? Which expresses joy? 
Which calls attention? Which expresses surprise? Do 
these words form a part of the subjects of the senten- 
ces? A part of the predicates? No ; they do not. 

A word used in connection with a sentence to express 
feeling or surprise is called an interjection. An inter- 
jection does not enter into the structure of the sentence ; 
therefore, it does not constitute a part of the sentence. 

An interjection is an exclamatory word used for tlie 
purpose of expressing feeling. 

An exclamation point (!) is usually placed immedi- 
ately after the interjection. 
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LESSON LXXm. 
Dictation Exebcise. 

Point out the interjections : 

1. Hey I come here. 2. Alas I it is but too true. 3. Oh, 
how big and black that cloud is I 4. '' How delightful this is I " 
said Horace. 5. Pshaw! I do not believe that story. 6. 
Indeed I I am very much surprised. 7. Oh, how glad I am to 
see you I 8. Well, well, begin again I 9. What I can't you got 

Use of Latino and Lying. 

Caution: Laying must be followed by a noun or a pronoun. 
Lying is not followed by a noun or a pronoun. 

Fill each blank with laying or lying: 

1. I saw six large ships at anchor. 2. They have been 

new tracks. 3. The dust is upon the leaves. 4. 

The leaves are on the grass. 5. We are our plans 

for the summer. 6. The masons are the foundation. 7. 

The children are — on the floor. 8. A book is on the 

table. 9. He has been there all day. 

Word Study. 

For each of the following words, find a word that has 
an opposite meaning and use it orally in a sentence : 



easy 


interior 


junior 


honest 


mountain 


distinct 


foremost 


industrious 


friendly 


rare 


together 


manly 


nowhere 


fixed 


quietly 


obedient 
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LESSON LXXIV. 
Befboduction. 

THE POX AND THE GRAPES. 

A fox, just at the time when grapes are ripe, stole into a vine- 
yard. The ripe, juioy grapes hung high above his head. He 
wanted a bunoh. He made many a spring and jump; but they 
were too high, and at last he had to give it up. Going away, he 
said to himself: '' Well, what do I caret The grapes are sour." 

Write the story from the following outline: 1. A 
fox goes into the vineyard. 2. He jumps for some 
ripe grapes. 3. He cannot get them. 4. He goes 
away saying they are sour. 5. Did the fox really think 
the grapes were sour? Why, then, did he say so? 

LESSON LXXV. 

Composition. 

To THB Pupil : Think of a little brook winding about through 
the pastures and the woods, then write about it. 

A BROOK. 

1. Tell where it started from. 2. Why it is so 
crooked. 3. What it found on its way. 4. What 
grows on its banks? 5. What use to plants and ani- 
mals? 6. What lives in it? 7. How do people cross 
over it? 8. What makes it grow larger? 9. Where 
does it finally go ? 
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LESSON LXXVI. 
Memobt Gems. 

Study and commit to memory : 

WHERE THE BROOK GOES. 

Through the green meadow^ 

Under the trees, 
Runneth a little brook, 

Fanned by the breeze ; 

Over the pebbles bright, 

Dancing so gay, 
Flashing in silvery light 

All the long day. 

While o'er the surface 

The sunbeams quiver, 
Onward it glideth, 

Down to the river. 

Bathing the flowers 

That grow on its sideSi 
Sprinkling the mosses, 

It onward glides. 

Dancing and leaping 

And joyous ever, 
Onward it floweth, 

Down to the river. 

_ . 

Habit is a cable; we weave a thread of it each day, and it 

becomes so strong we cannot break it. 
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LESSON LXXVn. 
Review. 

Pick out: (1) The complete subjects; (2) the com- 
plete predicates; (3) the declarative sentences; (4) the 
interrogative sentences; (5) the exclamatory sentences; 
(6) the imperative sentences; (7) the adjectives, and 
tell what word each adjective limits; (8) the adverbs, 
and tell what word each adverb modifies ; (9) the prepo- 
sitions, and tell between what two words each preposi- 
tion shows the relation; (10) the conjunctions, and tell 
what words each conjunction connects. 

1. The walk was very pleasant. 2. Fie I A soldier and 
afraid I 3. Give us, this day, our daily bread. 4. Unto the 
pure all things are pure. 5. A good name is a great treasure. 
6. How cheerful the open fire looks I 7. Have you been well 
since I saw youf 8. Blessed are the meek, for tiiey shall in- 
herit the earth. 9. Pines, birches, spruces, and hemlocks grow 
around my house. 10. Why don't you go to the beacht 11. 
Copy the first, second, and third paragraphs. 12. Should 
every line of poetry begin with a capitalf 13. Justice presided 
over the hearts aud homes of the people. 14. Children, honor 
your parents. 15. Are not two mistakes too mauyt 16. The 
coasters shouted: ''Clear the track I" 17. Have you ever 
seen anything more beautifulf 18. Time and tide wait for no 
man. 19. Ha! ha I you think you have caught me I 20. The 
mowers have been cutting hay. 21. Hand me those nails. 
22. Wisdom is better than strength. 23. Be good, and you will 
be happy. 24. Awake, O Bell! proclaim the hour. 25. Faith, 
hope, and charity are virtues. 26. A man of courage does not 
fear. death. 27. The study of history is useful. 28. The 
southern forests yield the largest trees. 



PART II 



For use in the fifth grade of graded schools, 
and in the fifth year of ungraded schools. 
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TO THE TEACHER. 



REVIEWS : Before beginning this part of the book, spend 
at least one month in reviewing the most important Lessons 
and the Reviews in Part I. Reviews revive and deepen impres- 
sions, and thus prepare the mind to receive and relate new ideas. 

REPRODUCTION : Language and grammar text-books are 
not the only text- books that should be used in teaching English. 
There are many beautiful selections in the school readers that 
should be studied in class and reproduced by the pupils. In 
this grade, require the pupils to reproduce, in writing, the sub- 
stance of their lessons in geography and history. Whenever an 
entire topic in either of these studies has been finished, it should 
be carefully reproduced, with due regard to logical development 
and clearness of statement. Such composition work forms the 
best possible '' reviews," and enables the teacher to determine 
accurately how much pupils know of the topics taught. 

COMPOSITION : Pupils should spend part of every day in 
some form of composition work. Only the more important errors 
should be corrected in any one composition. In order, however, 
that this may not lead to carelessness on the part of the pupil, 
instead of wasting time in correcting mistakes made through 
carelessness, the teacher should hand his exercise back to him 
without correction and require him to write it over. If only 
the best work the pupil can do is accepted, he will outgrow many 
of his mistakes without having them corrected. 

SUPPLEMENTARY WORK: In addition to the exercises 
given in this book, supplementary work should be furnished 
whenever it is believed that the pupil needs more drilling on a 
given subject. The amount and nature of the supplementary 
work required will vary with different classes. The teacher 
must be the judge of the needs of his pupils. 

IXZTUl 



LESSON I. 

Subject and Pbedicate. 

In Part I. you learned that the Subject of a sentence 
is that part of the sentence about which something is 
saidf and that the Predicate of a sentence is the part of 
the sentence that expresses what is said about the subject. 
You also learned that the subject of a sentence may 
consist of one word or of more than one word, and that 
the predicate of a sentence may consist of one word or 
of more than one word. 

If the subject consists of only one word, the word is 
called the bare subject; if it consists of more than one 
wordy the group of words is called the complete subject. 

If the predicate consists of only one word, the word 
is called the bare predicate; if it consists of more than 
one word, the group of words is called the complete 
predicate. 

Thus, you see that every sentence can be separated 
into two parts — a subject and a predicate. 

The bare subject of a sentence is the word that denotes 
the person or thins: alxiut which the assertion is made. 

Examples. The long winter evemngs are very pleasant. The 
most delicate fema grow in shady places. 
TO 
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The bare predicate Is the predicate verb or verb-phrase. 

Examples. The long winter eyenings are very pkaatmt. The 
most delicate ferns grow in shady places. 

Pick out the bare subjects and the bare predicates : 

1. The sunset clouds are beautiful. 2. Busy squirrels gather 
nuts for winter. 3. We hoped for the best. 4. The stormy 
waves roared louder. 5. The singing lark soared higher. 6. 
The tired horses trotted homeward. 7. Many precious stones 
come from Africa. 8. Bad habits gather by unseen degrees. 
9. Earth with her thousand voices praises Gk>d. 10. Whispers 
oome from the groves of pine. 11. Time decides all questions. 
12. A good name is a great treasure. 13. The sweet musie 
filled the air. 14. The dark clouds hid the sun. 15. The 
wind blows furiously. 16. The sturdy oak stands for stability 
and strength. 17. The largest trees grow in Calif omia. 18. 
Early rising is healthful. 19. Large bodies move slowly. 20* 
The sun had just appeared. 21. Icebergs come from the polar 
regions. 22. He speaks the truth. 23. This book interests 
me. 24. He spoke excitedly. 25. We urged his going. 

LESSON n. 

Adjuncts. 

The bare subject and the bare predicate usually have 
words or groups of related words added to them to limit 
or modify their meaning. Words or groups of related 
words used in that way are called adjuncts or modifiers. 

1. A courageous man is respected. 2. A person of weaWk 
should help the poor. 3. He spoke earnestly, 4. The blue- 
bird flew over owr heads. 

In the first sentence, the word courageous is an adjunct 
of the noun man; therefore, it is an adjective adjunct. 
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In the second sentence, the group of words of wealth 
is an adjunct of the noun ^er^on; therefore, it is an ad* 
jective adjunct. 

In the thkd sentence, the word earnestly is an ad-> 
junct of the verb spoke; therefore, it is an adverbial ad- 
junct. In the fourth sentence, the group of words over 
our heads is an adjunct of the verb Jlew; therefore, it 
is an adverbial adjunct. 

1. The man who was here yesterday is my brother. 2. The fur 
vMch warms a monarch once warmed a bear. 3.- He came after 
the school had been dismissed, 4. He remained until a gentleman 
called for him. 

In the first sentence, the group of words who was here 
yesterday is an adjunct of the noun man; therefore, it is 
an adjective adjunct. In the second sentence, the group 
of words which warms a monarch is an adjunct of the 
noun/wr; therefore, it is an adjective adjunct. 

In the third sentence, the group of words after the 
school had been dismissed is an adjunct of the verb came; 
therefore, it is an adverbial adjunct. In the fourth sen- 
tence, the group of words until a gentleman called for 
him is an adjunct of the verb remained; therefore it is 
an adverbial adjunct. 

An adjunct is a word or a fi^roup of related words used 
to limit or modify other words. 

Pick out the adjuncts, and tell what noun or pronoun 
each adjective adjunct limits; and what verb, adjective, 
or adverb each adverbial adjunct modifies : 

1. White, fleecy clouds are in the sky. 2. They brought 
us purple grapes. 3. Studious boys make intelligent men. 
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4. The girl appears very sad. 5. The meadows are green* 
6. Boiling stones gather no moss. 7. The large knife is old. 
8. Large quantities of eotton are exported. 9. The domestio 
commerce of Boston is extensive. 10. They seem very anxious. 
11. We should be very generous. 12. Idle scholars waste many 
precious hours. 13. The old songs are delightful. 14. Each 
exercise must be well written. 15. The trains run regularly. 
16. The pendulum swings regularly. 17. You are unusually 
careful. 18. He read an exceedingly interesting book. 19. 
The path over the hill is crooked. 20. Tou read too rapidly. 
21. She walked across the room. 22. Kind words are not soon 
forgotten. 23. The width of the streets was noticed. 24. The 
boy who was here is my brother. 

LESSON m. 
Synonyms. 

A synonym is one of two or more words that hav3 the 
same or nearly the same meaning. 

For each of the following words, find a synonym and 
use it orally in a sentence : 



may 


strike 


guess 


brief 


top 


vacant 


suit 


dense 


saw 


drag 


shut 


quick 


keeps 


cracks 


stay 


tame 


store 


pare 


house 


right 


love 


dumb 


rode 


heap 


pieces 


high 


wide 
Composition. 


weep 



After a conversation lesson, require the class to write 
ji composition, using the following outline : 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

1. Birth, 2. Parentage. 3. Early life. 4. Educa- 
tion. 5. Begard for his mother. 6. Occupation as a 
surveyor and to what it led. 7. Services during the 
Eevolutionary War. 8. How else did he serve his coun- 
try? 9. What lessons may be learned from his private 
and his public life? 

LESSON IV. 
Phbases — Clauses. 

Children use phrases and clauses in their daily speech ; they find them 
in all they read, and, in a general way, know the work they do in sentences. 
They should study any form of speech which they use In original expressions 
or which they find in their text-books. No attempt should be made to study 
phrases and clauses exhaustively In this grade. However, what the average 
pupil can do In any grade depends, in a large measure, on what he is required 
to do and by whom it is required. 

1. A man of courage is respected. 2. A man toJio is coumgeous 
is respected. 3. He came in the morning, 4. He came after I 
had incited him. 

In the first sentenbe, the group of words of courage 
limits the noun wian, and is equivalent to the adjective 
courageous. In the second sentence, the group of words 
who is courageous limits the noun mariy and is equivalent 
to the word courageous. 

In the third sentence, the group of words in the morn" 
ing modifies the verb came hj telling when he came. In 
the fourth sentence, the group of words after I had in-- 
vited him modifies the verb came by telling when he came. 

In the fij:st sentence, the group of words of courage 
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does not express a thought ; hence it is not a sentence. 
It is called Si phrase. Jn the second sentence, the group 
of words toho is courageotis expresses a thought; but it 
does not make sense standing alone. Such a group of 
words is called a clause. 

In the third sentence, the group of words in the mom^ 
ing does not express a thought; hence it is not a sen- 
tence. Such a group of words is called a phrase. In 
the fourth sentence, the group of words after I had 
invited him expresses a thought; but it does not make 
sense standing alone. Such a group of words is called 
a clause. 

A phrase may be used as a noun. 

Examples. To do rigM is a dnty. He likes to study language^ 

What is the subject of the first sentence? What is 
the object of the second sentence? 

A clause may be used as a noun. 

Examples. 1. Tluit he was innocent is certain. 2. He said 
that ?ie would come. 

What is the subject of first sentence? What is the 
object of the second sentence? 

Pick out: (1) the phrases used as adjectives; (2) 
the phrases used as adverbs; (3) the phrases used as 
nouns : 

1. The water of the ocean is salt. 2. A great man lived in 
this house. 3. We walked through the woods. 4. To suc- 
ceed is pleasing. 5. He likes to succeed. 6. Brooklyn is a 
city of homes. 7. A treaty of peace was signed. 8. To walk 
is healthful. 9. She desires to go. 10. The rivers pour fresh 
water into the ocean. 11. He tries to do right. 
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Pick out: (1) The clauses used as adjectives; (2) 
the clauses used as adverbs; (3) the clauses used as 
nouns: 

1. The boy who studies will improve. 2. The book which I 
have is new. 3. Youth is the time when habits are formed. 
4. It will break if you touch it. 5. That he is guilty has been 
proved. 6. He said, "I will not go." 7. The teacher sus- 
pects that John is guilty. 8. He is proud that he is a soldier. 
9. We will sail when the moon rises. 10. Those birds that live 
on the flesh of other animals are called birds of prey. 11. Where 
Homer was bom is not known. 

LESSON V. 

Synonyms. 

For each of the following words, find a S3monym and 
use it orallj in a sentence : 



noise 


huge 


stubborn 


grows 


wrath 


join 


news 


graze 


reduce 


dreary 


strong 


gloomy 


fear 


gentle 


whole 


clever 


sight 


famous 


mercy 


severe 


increase 


obscure 


clumsy 
Word Study. 


caution 



Use of Love and Like. 



Love is often misused for like. Both words express 
a fondness for some person or thing. Love means more 
than a fondness ; it means devotion to some one or to 
some cause. 
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rUl each blank with love or like: 

1. Mary her little brother. 2. She to take care of 

him. 3. Do you to hear sweet mosicf 4. I would 

very much to see you. 5. Which do you bettert 6. I 

to go to school. 7. The children each other. 8. 

James his mother and tries to please her. 9. Why do you 

to readt 10. The sailor the briny ocean. 

LESSON VI. 

Reproduction. 

Study the following anecdote of Daniel Webster until 
jou know all the important facts, then reproduce the 
anecdote in your own language. Sevise your work until 
you feel certain you have done your best : 

ANECDOTE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 

When Daniel Webster entered Phillips Academy, at Exeter, 
N. H., he was an awkward country boy, and was placed at the 
foot of the lowest class. The higher class boys were inclined to 
make fan of the diffident lad clad in homespun; but Daniel, 
taking little notice of this treatment, applied himself to study, 
and soon rose to the head of the class. '* Daniel Webster, take 
your books and stand up, sir! " Daniel obeyed; and the kind 
old man continued, ''Leave the room and go into a higher 
class. — Boys, say good-by to him, for you will never overtake 
him." They never did overtake him. He went through college, 
became a distinguished lawyer and orator, a United States sena- 
tor, and the great expounder of the American Constitution. 
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LESSON vn. 

Composition. 

After a conversation about the ** United States Flag," 
write a composition on the subject. Use the following 
outline, and make several paragraphs of what you write : 

OUR COUNTRY'S FLAG. 

1. Material; shape; size; colors. 2. Parts; field, 
stars, stripes. 3. Number and color of stripes; number 
and color of stars. Does the number of stars ever change ? 
Why ? How many stars were there at first? How many 
stripes? 4. Uses; of what is it the emblem? 5. The 
various names given to it; what feelings aroused at 
sight of it? 6. Why on school houses? 7. How can 
you honor <* Our Country's Flag? " 

TO THE TEACHER : In connection with this exercise, read O. W. Holmes* 
poem on " Union and Liberty." Commit to memory the first stanza. 

LESSON vm. 

Subject and Pbedigate. 

The complete subject is the bare subject tosfether with 
the adjuncts that iielons: to it. 

Examples. TTie long winter evenings are yery pleasant. The 
most delicate ferns grow in shady places. 

The complete predicate is the bare predicate tos^ether 
with the adjuncts that belons: to it. 

Examples. The long winter evenings are very pleasant. The 
most delicate ferns grow in shady places. 
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PicI^ out: (1) the complete subject; (2) the com- 
plete predicate : 

1. The poor man cried bitterly oyer the loss of his child. 2. 
The thmsh has a beautiful song. 3. The tawny lion is a king^ 
among beasts. 4. The century plant neyer blooms twice. 5. 
The bright red poppies grow among the wheat. 6. My new 
knife has three sharp blades. 7. Many wild flowers grow in 
the woods. 8. The thirsty plants welcomed the shower. 9. 
A wise son maketh a glad father. 10. The busy bee improves 
each hour. 11. A soft answer tometh away wrath. 12. Edu- 
cation improves the mind. 13. The grood deeds of men are not 
forgotten. 14. The bravery of the boy was rewarded. 16. 
The surface of the earth consists of land and water. 16. The 
young professor demonstrated the difficult problem. 17. The 
old oaken bucket hangs in the well. 18. A man of couraige 
does not fear death. 19. The study of history is useful. 20. 
The southern forests yield the largest trees. 21. The gallant 
act deserves praise. 22. Our journey begins very soon. 23. 
Something always happens unexpectedly. 

LESSON IX. 
Ebpboduction. 

THE PATIENCE FLOWEE. 

Edith and Ethel were two little girls who lived a short way 
out in the country. One day they were walking to town. Each 
carried a basket of fruit which she hoped to sell. As they walked 
along, Edith looked unhappy and grumbled at the weight of her 
basket, but Ethel talked merrily and looked bright and happy 
Edith exclaimed, "How canyon laugh — such heavy baskets — 
and you are no larger than I." "0," answered Ethel, " before 
we started I slipped into my basket a tiny little plant that makes 
it feel very light." " That is strange. What can it be! " Edith 
asked, "and where can I get onef " "It is only a Patience 
flower," Ethel replied, " and it grows wherever you let it." 

Read this story many times and rewrite it in your 

own words. How many boys and girls try to cultivate 

Patience flowers? 
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LESSON X. 

Enlabged Subject. 

1. Girls stady. 2. The girls study. 3. The bright girls 
study. 4. The bright girls of the class study. 5. The bright 
girls of the class who toish to learn study. 

Bead the first sentence. What is the bare subject? 
Bead the second sentence. What word limits the bare 
subject? Bead the third sentence. What two words 
limit the bare subject? Bead the fourth sentence. 
What word does the group of words of the class de- 
scribe? What is such a group of words called? Bead 
the fifth sentence. What word does the group of words 
who wish to learn refer to or describe? What is such a 
group of words called? 

As it is usually necessary to use more than one word 
to show what person or thing we wish to speak about, 
to be more definite, the subject may be enlarged by 
words or groups of related words. 

It has been shown that the subject may have as ad- 
juncts, a wordf a phrase^ or a clatise used as an adjective. 

Pick out the bare subjects and their adjuncts : 

1. The careless boy will be reproved. 2. The habit of atten- 
tion is a growth. 3. The feeble, old man was sitting under the 
tree. 4. A cold, bleak wind is blowing. 5. The rigid laws 
of the land have been broken. 6. The man who was here is 
her uncle. 7. A free, patriotic, liberty-loving people are hard 
to conquer. 8. The gentleman's fine umbrella has been taken. 
9. The boy who is idle will not succeed. 10. The paths of 
gloiy lead but to the grave. 11. All great men are honest. 
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LESSON XI. 

Memoby Gem. 

Copy the following poem and conunit it to memoxy : 
THE WILL AND THE WAT. 

There's something I'd have you remember, boys. 

To help in the battle of life. 
It will give you strength in the time of need 

And help in the hour of strife. 
Whenever there's something that should be done, 

Don't be a coward, and say, 
** What use to try! " Remember, then, 

That ** where there's a will there's a way." 

There's many a failure for those who win; 

But though at first they fail, 
They try again, and the earnest ones 

Are sure at last to prevail. 
Though the mountain is steep and hard to climb| 

You can win the heights, I say. 
If you make up your mind to reach the top. 

For " where there's a will there's a way." 

The men who stand at the top are those 

Who never could bear defeat; 
Their failures only made them strong 

For the work they had to meet. 
The will to do and the will to dare 

Is what we want to-day; 
What has been done can be done again. 

For the will finds out the way. 

What is the principal thing in this poem to remember? 
Repeat the line in the first stanza that could be used as a 
motto. What do the first four lines of the second stanza 
mean? What do you understand is meant by <*the 
mountain? " In the third stanza, what is it that is said 
to make men strong? 
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LESSON xn. 

Extended Pbedicatb. 

1. Men work. 2. Men work indtistrioiuly. 3. Men work in 
shops, 4. Men work indtutriously in shops. 5. Men work to earn 
a Uving, 6. Men work that they may earn a living. 

Bead the first sentence. What is the bare predicate? 
Kead the second sentence? What word is added to work 
to show how the men work? What part of speech is 
industriously f In the third sentence, what word does 
the group of words in shops modify? In the fifth sen- 
tence, what group of words modifies the word work? 
What is such a group of words called? As what part 
of speech is it used? In the sixth sentence, what word 
does the group of words that they may earn a living 
modify? What is such a group of words called? As 
what part of speech is it used? 

You have learned from the foregoing that the bare 
predicate is also made more definite by the addition of 
an adjunct or of adjuncts. 

Pick out the bare predicates and their adjuncts : 

1. Flowers grow in my garden. 2. The poor man was cry* 
ing bitterly over the loss of his child. 3. The com is waving 
in the sun. 4. We shall sail when the moon rises. 5. You 
will not sncceed unless you persevere. 6. I shall be ready when 
you call. 7. If you study you will improve. 8. We rambled 
through the woods. 9. The moon was reflected in the lake. 
10. Call to see me when you have time. 11. We took a trip 
up the Hudson. 12. Studious pupils are usually obedient. 
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LESSON xm. 



WoED Study. 
Use op Can and May. 



Can is often misused for may. 

May should be used in asking or granting permissioiu 



Fill each blank with can or may: 

1. 1 see the man now! 2. You - 

your friend. 3. The engine • 



• go to the house of 
• draw the train. 4. I shall 

come if I . 5. it be true! 6. They not wait. 

7. 1 go to school to-morrowf 8. You haye the book 

that I bought. 9. I solve the problem. 10. 1 take 

your pencil for a moment? 

Synonyms. 

Use each of the following words in a written sentence ; 
then for each word, find a sjmonym and use it orally in a 
sentence : 



further 


many 


ludicrous 


exiled 


graceful 


occasion 


gratitude 


immense 


discretion 


singular 


antique 


modem 


accomplish 


achieve 


ridicule 


persist 


suffer 


allow 


perform 


effort 


excuse 


conduct 


danger 


contend 


forsake 


demand 


wayward 


quaint 


timid 


habitation 


modem 


destruction 


exquisite 


account 


peculiar 


jeopardy 
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LESSON XIV. 

Composition. 

After a conyersation about corffee, and its use, write a 
composition with the following outline as a' guide : 

COFFEE. 

1. Grown in Brazil, Arabia, East and West Indies^ 
Ceylon. 2 . Evergreen tree. 3 . White flowers in clusters ; 
very fragrant. 4. Bears a dark-red berry that looks 
like a cherry. 5. Berries gathered, dried, passed under 
a roller to remove the skin. 6. Two seeds in each skin 
with the flat sides toward the middle. 7. Koasted and 
ground before made into a beverage. 

LESSON XV. 

Nouns. 

Nouns are divided into two principal classes — proper 
nouns and common nouns, 

A word that is the name of a particular person, ani- 
mal, place, or thing is called a proper noun. 

Examples. 1. Jame8 was here to-day. 2. Fido is a good dog. 
3. Boston is a large city. 4. Ned called his boat the Seabird. 

A proper noun is the name of an individual object. 

A proper noun must begin with a capital letter. 

A common noun is a name that applies to each indl* 
vidual of a class of objects. 

Examples. Boy, girl, town, tree, village, city. 
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Under the head of common nouns are usually included 
collective^ abstract, and verbal nouns. 

A collective noun Is one which, in the sins^ular, de- 
notes more than one object. 

Examples. Army, famUy, flock. 

An abstract noun is the name of a quality, consid- 
ered apart from the object to which It belongs. 

Examples. Goodness, yirtue, wisdom. 

A verbal noun is a participle used as a noun. 

Examples. The roaring of the old lion scared the children. 
I heard the singing of a trained canary. 

The Infinitive is also a verbal noun. 

Examples. To see the sun is pleasant. I like to see the snn. 

Note. Only little time should be spent, in this grade, on the 
sab-classes of common noons. 

Pick out the proper and the common nouns : 

1. We took a trip up the Hudson Biver. 2. I met my uncle 
and aunt to-day. 3. No truer American ever lived than Tho- 
reau. 4. The boy hurt his sister. 5. We get gold from Cali- 
fomia. 6. The scholars respect their teacher. 7. Our cat is 
named Jeremiah. 8. The child's father is a carpenter. 9. The 
<' Northern Star" sailed in the Baltic Sea. 10. The judge 
listened to the witness. 11. Gladstone is a grand old man. 
12. The farmer has gone to market. 13. Many books were 
written by George Eliot. 14. The child fell over the cliff. 15. 
The whole German race honor the robin. 16. The princess 
went walking in the park. 17. The town of Salem in Massa- 
chusetts was once a famous seaport. 18. The tailor lives in his 
shop. 19. Welcome, O wind of the East. 20. A policeman 
was walking up the street. 21. Melbourne is the largest town 
in Australia. 22. Jupiter was the chief god of the Bomans. 
23. Once, when Bubens, the famous artist, was travelling in 
8pain^ he visited a convent. 
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LESSON XVI. 

Composition. 

After a conversation, use the following outline in writ- 
ing a description of an ostrich. 

THE OSTRICH. 

Native of Africa and Arabia; largest of all birds; 
seven to nine feet high ; strong; ugly shape; long neck, 
small head; large body; long, strong legs ; two toes on 
each foot; runs very fast; runs sixty miles an hour; 
small wings; cannot fly; very large, beautiful feathers ; 
male ostrich, tail feathers black, wing feathers white; 
female ostrich, feathers snow white; sits on eggs at 
night; leaves them in the sun in the day time; feathers 
used for ornament. 

TO THE TEACHER: Require the pupil to revise his composition until 
he has changed every ambiguous and verbose sentence into an explicit and 
concise one. Revision is the only remedy for bad English. 

LESSON XVII. 

Nouns. 

To nouns belong number ^ person^ gender ^ and cdse. 

Number. 

There are two number-forms: the singular number- 
form, denoting only one thing of a kind ; and the plural 
number-form, denoting more than one thing of a kind. 

Rules for Forming the Plural. 

1. The plural of most nouns is formed by adding a to 
the singular. 
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Examples. Chair, chairs; zero, zeros; fife, fifes; Talley, 
valleys; lesson, lessons; essay, essays. 

2. The plural of Douns ending in s, Xf z^ sh, or ch 
(soft), is formed by adding ea to the singular. 

Examples. Grass, g^rasses; box, boxes; topaz, topazes; wish, 
wishes; larch, larches. 

3. The plural of nouns ending in y preceded by a 
consonant is formed by changing y to t and adding es. 

Examples. Fly, flies; lily, lilies; army, armies; gripsy, gyp- 
sies; copy, copies. 

4. The plural of nouns ending in y preceded by a 
vowel, is formed by adding s to the singular. 

Examples. Boy, boys; day, days; key, keys; valley, val- 
leys; delay, delays. 

5. Some nouns ending in o form their plurals by add- 
ing s to the singular; others by adding es. 

Examples. Halo, halos; solo, solos; alto, altos; cameo, 
cameos; tomato, tomatoes; potato, potatoes. 

6. The plural of the following nouns is formed 
irregularly : 

Examples. Foot, feet; ox, oxen; child, children; brother, 
brethren; tooth, teeth. 

7. Some nouns have the same form for the singular 
and the plural : 

Examples. Sheep, swine, deer, grouse. 

8. Some nouns have no singular: 
Examples. Shears, trousers, oats, bellows, victuals. 

9. Most compound words form their plurals like sim- 
ple words, by changing the final syllable : 
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Examples. BreenlioTisoy greenhoases; flagstaff, flagstaffs; 
forget-me-not, forget-me-nots. 

10. A few compound words are made plural by chang- 
ing the first part : 

Examples. Brother-in-law, brothers-m-law; attomey-at- 
law; attorneys -at -law; man-of-war, men-of-war. 

11. A few compound words are made plural by chang- 
ing both parts : 

Examples. Man-servant, men-servants; woman- servant, 
women- servants. 



Spell the plural of : 



board 

gas 

tax 

leaf 

foot 

pause 



book, 

grass 

valley 

calf 

brother 

nose 



bay 

ditch 

lady 

wife 

deer 

bridge 



Spell the singular of: 

cups spoons gates 

foxes adzes watches 

journeys gipsies elves 

dwarfs cargoes negroes 

teeth gross children 

fishes stamens peas 

torpedoes calves shelves 

Spell the plural of : 



courtyard 

piano -forte 

son-in-law 

knight -errant 

maidservant 

outgoing 

eyelash 



grandmother 

major-general 

sailor- boy 

dining-room 

go-between 

cupful 

four-in-hand 



horse 

patch 

buoy 

tray 

echo 

sheep 

boxes 

alleys 

loaves 

hoofs 

swine 

embargoes 

wolves 



snrub 

bush 

donkey 

motto 

man 

enemy 

wishes 

allies 

roofs 

men 

children 

knives 

keys 



bypath 

court-martial 

stowaway 

handicraft 

postmaster- general 

teaspoonful 

Frenchman 
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LESSON xvm. 

Study of Poem. 

BOYS WANTED. 

Boys of spirit, boys of will, 
Boys of muscle, brain, and power, 

Fit to cope with anything, — 
These are wanted every hour. 

Not the weak and whining drones 

Who all troubles magnify, — 
Not the watchword of "I can't," 

But the nobler one, " I'll try." 

Do whatever you have to do, 

With a true and earnest zeal; 
Bend your sinews to the task, — 

*' Put your shoulder to the wheel." 

Though your duty may be hard, 

Look not on it as an ill; 
If it be an honest task. 

Do it with an honest will. 

In the workshop, on the farm, 

Or wherever you may be. 
From your future efforts, boys, 

Comes a nation's destiny. 

Give a description of the kind of boys that are wanted. 
Give a description of the kind of boys that are not 
wanted. What is a ** watchword? " In the third stanza, 
what is meant by " Put your shoulder to the wheel? '* 
What do you think the fourth stanza means ? What do 
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the last two lines of the poem mean? What nation are 
you to help protect? How can every boy help to make 
our nation better and stronger? 

What is the subject of this poem? Pick out the 
phrases in the first stanza. Pick out the contractions in 
the second stanza. Pick out the adjectives in the third 
stanza. Pick out an adverbial phrase in the fourth 
stanza. Name the adjectives in the last stanza. Pick 
out the phrases in the last stanza. 

LESSON XIX. 

Case op Nouns. 

Case denotes the relation of a noun or a pronoun to 
other words in the sentence. 

There are three cases: the nominativej the posses-- 
sivej and the objective. 

Nominative Case. 

A noun that is used as the subject of a verb is in the 
nominative case. 

Examples. The child likes to play. Men are mortal. The 
building is new. Time is more valuable than money. 

Objective Case. 

A noun that is used as the object of a verb or of a pre- 
position is in the objective case. 

Examples. Carpenters build hotises. Cows eat 7mi/. The 
water in the pitcher is fresh. The tick of the clock is heard. 
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Possessive Case. 

A noun that denotes possession is in the possessive 
case. The possessive case of a noun in the singular 
number is generally formed by adding an apostrophe 
(') and 8, 

Examples. Mary^a slate is old. The hay*8 ooat is torn. The 
cafs fur is soft. The tooman^s cloak. 

TO THE TEACHER: As nouns vary in fonn only to denote possession, 
the possessive-case forms should be carefully studied. The possessive case 
usually shows possession or ownership. Sometimes it shows origin, some- 
times xoJiat ki7td» 

Examples. William's book. The child's slate. (Ownership.) 
Spalding's Glue. Smith's Grammar. (Origin.) Men's and boys' 
pants. Boys' shoes. (Elind.) 

Possessive Case or Compounds. 

The possessive case of compounds is formed by adding 
the sign of the possessive at the end of the compound. 

Examples. Her brother-in-law's place. The commander- in 
chief's orders. Her grandmother's hair. 

Possessive Case of Phrases. 

The rule for forming the possessive case of compounds 
applies to the possessive case of phrases. 

Examples. Ulysses S. Grant's sword. Queen Victoria's 
erown. Some other's book. 

Joint Possession. 

If two or more nouns denote joint possession and are 
connected by and^ the possessive sign is used only with 
the last noun. 

Examples. Smith and Brown's store. Storey and Camp's 
organs. Martin and Hall's stoves. 
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Separate Possession. 



If a separate possession is implied, or if the nouns are 
connected by or or nor^ each one takes the sign of the 
possessive case. 

Examples. Webster's or Worcester's diotionaries. John's 
or William's book. The book is neither John's nor Mary's. 

TO THE TEACHER : As the mind has only what it does, as leamingr is 
converted into Icnowledge through use, require the pupil to exhibit his know!- 
edg^e of the possessive case-forms by writing them on the blackboard. 

The possessive case-form of nouns is really a limiting 
or possessive adjective. The noun has but one case- 
form — the nominative. It varies for case only to de- 
note possession. The objective case of nouns has pre- 
cisely the same form as the nominative case. 

Spell the possessive singular of : 



cow 


skiff 


woman 


nation 


box 


belief 


knight 


postman 


ship 


proof 


boy 


dungeon 


la^s 


brief 


man 


monitor 


crow 


sheriff 


hero 


minister 


girl 


giraffe 


muff 


history 


watch 


guide 


gulf 


servant 


child 


night 


father 


bailiff 


scythe 


lady 


fortune 


plaintiff 


dwarf 


morning 


tourist 


mastiff 



If the noun in the singular number ends in a hissing 
soundy the a of the possessive is often left off. 

Examples. Moses' law. Socrates' questions. 

The variation in the form of nouns to express differ- 
ence in numiier and case is called declension. 
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Decxknsion. 



EXAMPLXS. 










Singular. 


Plural. 




Singular. 


Plural. 


Norn. boy 


boys 


Nam. 


man 


men 


F688. boy's 


boys' 


P688. 


man's 


. men's 


Oy. boy 


boys 


01^. 


man 


men 


Singular. 


Plural. 




Singtdar. 


Plural. 


Nam. lady 


ladies 


Nam. 


sheep 


sheep 


P688. lady's 


ladles' 


P088. 


sheep's 


sheep's 


Oy. lady 


ladies 


Olj. 


sheep 


sheep 



Gender of Nouns, 



Qender is a distinction of nouns in ren^ard to sex. 

There are two genders — the masculine and the fefn^ 
inine. 

Names of tlilns^s of tlie male sex are nouns of tlie 
masculine n^ender. 

Names of thlns^s of the female sex are nouns of the 
feminine n^ender. 

There are three ways of indicatirg the gender of 
nouns. 

1. By the use of different words : 
MaaciUine. Feminine. MateuUne, 
boy girl 
king queen 
monk nan 

2. Bj changing the termination : 

MasetiUne. Feminine. MasouUnt 

Jew Jewess hero 

aotor actress czar 

executor executrix lion 



sir 

wizard 

horse 



Jf emMntn€m 
madam 
witch 
mare 



Jf emtn%ne • 
heroine 
czarina 
lioness 
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3. Bj a distinguishing word : 

Maacuivne, Femin»ne, MtucuUne. FemMne. 

Mr. Smith Mrs. Smith he -goat she -goat 

man-servant maid-servant buck-rabbit doe-rabbit 

landlord landlady gentleman gentlewoman 

LESSON XX. 

Person of Nouns. 

Person is that property of a noun which shows the 
relation of the spealcer to the object spolcen of. 

The object spoken of may be: (1) the speaker htm- 
self; (2) the person spoken to; or, (3) a party neither 
speaking nor spoken to, but merely spoken of. 

Hence, nouns have three persons : tho first, the second^ 
and the third. 

The first person denotes the speaker. 

Example. I, James, saw these things. 

Note. Observe here, that "J" denotes the one spoken of, 
as well as the one speaking. 

The second person denotes the person spoken to. 

Example. CMldren, obey your parents. 

The third person denotes the person or the thing 
spoken of. 

Example. WilUam did not come. 

Note. Pronouns are inflected to show whether the speaker 
is meant, the person spoken to, or the person or thing spoken 
of; but nouns have no such inflection. The person of a noun is 
shown, not by its form, but by its use. Every noun in a sentence, 
being the name of something spoken ahout, is in the third per- 
son. In the second person, the noun is independent by address. 
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Pick out the nouns and tell : (1) the number; (2) the 
person; (3) the gender; (4) the case of each : 

1. The mice ate the eheese. 2. The ehild likes to play. 3. 
The men are at work. 4. The schools are well attended. 5. I, 
Johni have recited. 6. Maud, you are very industrious. 7. 
Mary has some books in her father's library. 8. The man's 
work was very hard. 0. Gilbert and Sullivan's operas are 
popular. 10. The Indian's wigwam gave place to the settler's 
cabin. 11. The Emperor of Russia is called the Czar. 12. The 
mother was very much pleased with the]news. 

LESSON XXI. 

Composition. 

After a conversation on the cultivation and uses of 
cotton, write a composition, using the following outline : 

COTTON. 

When was the cotton plant first cultivated for use? 
Where were the first seeds obtained? Where raised? 
When planted? Describe the plant, the blossom, the 
pod or boll. When gathered? Cotton gin; inventor. 
Finest variety; why so called. Cotton seeds; use. 
Uses of manufactured cotton. 

LESSON xxn. 

About Vebbs. 

Some verbs do not convey a complete idea; therefore, 
they cannot be predicates by themselves. Such verbs 
are called incomplete verbs. The word^ phrase^ or 
clause added to an incomplete verb to complete the 
meaning of the verb is called a complement- 
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To the verb in each of the following sentences a word 
must be added to complete the predicate : 

1. William loves . 2. James ate . 3. The car- 
penter builds . 

By adding the word mother to the verb in the first 
sentence, the word apples to the verb in the second sen- 
tence, the word hovsea to the verb in the third sentence, 
the idea in each predicate is complete. 

A verb that shows doing which passes over from the 
actor to some person or thing is called a transitive verb. 
Transitive means passing over. 

TO THE TEACHER : The object of a transitive verb is sometimes called 
the object complement. It is a complement-term because it completes the 
meaning of the verb. In this book, the term complement is applied to those 
words f phrases y and clauses that complete the meaning of the verb by refer- 
ing to the subject. The term object is applied to the word, phrase, or 
clause that completes the meaning of a transitive verb. 

Some verbs require complements that describe the 
subject to complete the predicate. 

To the verb in each of the following sentences, a word 
must be added to complete the predicate: 1. Sugar is 

. 2. The apple tastes . 3. The man is a • 

By adding the word sweet to the verb in the first sen- 
tence, the word sour to the verb in the second sentence, 
the word hero to the verb in the thh-d sentence, the idea 
in each predicate is complete. 

A verb that requires the addition of a complement 
which refers to the subject to complete its meaning is 
called a copulative verb. Copulative means uniting or 
connecting. In grammar, the word means uniting sub« 
ject and attribute. 
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Some verbs that show doing make complete predicates 
alone. 

EzAMFLXS. The boy walks. She ran away. Stan twinkle in 
the night. The lion roart. 

A verb that shows action that does not require any- 
thing added to it to complete the predicate is called an 
intransitive verb. In grainmar, intransitive means not 
passing over to an object. 

The complement of a verb is usually an adjective, a 
noun, or a pronoun. 

The object of a verb is always a noun, a pronoun, or 
a group of related words used as a noun. It is that 
which stands for the person or the thing affected by 
the action of the verb. 

LESSON xxm. 

VlCBBS. 

Verbs are divided into two principal classes: com^ 
plete and incomplete verbs. 

A complete verb is one that does not require a comple- 
ment to complete the predicate. 

Examples. John walked in the garden. The bell ri'ngi mer- 
rily. He cafM yesterday. 

An incomplete verb is one that requires a complement 
to complete the predicate. 

ExAiCFLES. I saw my friend on his return. The girl wiR wriU 
a letter. He ia the man. She seemed happy. 
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Pick out: (1) the complete verbs and tell why each is 
complete; (2) the incomplete verbs and tell how each is 
completed : 

1. The gas bums brightly. 2. Mary rang the bell. 3. He 
is a happy man. 4. The boy has a new top. 5. She nms. 
6. The apple tastes bitter. 7. The man was indolent. 8. Onr 
friends have arrived. 9. He struck the man. 10. Oak is 
hard. 11. Perseverance brings success. 12. Our expected 
friends have arrived. 13. Old Ironsides at anchor lay. 14. 
Many fruits ripen in September. 15. A fearful gale blew the 
ship out of its course. 16. The hunter lost the trail. 17. We 
should hide the faults of others. 18. Time is valuable. 

LESSON XXIV. 

Incomplete verbs are divided into two classes : coptila' 
live verbs and transitive verbs. 

A copulative verb is one that requires a complement 
which refers to the subject to complete the predicate. 

Examples. Sugar m sweet. He a^ppeared happy. She seemed 
proud. The apple tastes sour. 

A transitive verb is one that requires an object to 
complete the predicate. 

ExAiGTiSS. I read that book. The messenger brought the 
parcel. John invited Harry to dinner. 

Copulative and transitive verbs are the only verbs that 
always need complements. 

An intransitive verb is one that does not require a 
complement or an object to complete the predicate. 

ExAHFLES. He ioalks rapidly. He ran for the doctor. The 
child platfs in the yard. He went home. 
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Pick out: (1) the copulatiye verbs and tell what kind 
of complement is used to complete each verb; (2) the 
transitive verbs and tell how each is completed; (3) the 
intransitive verbs. 

1. He feels better. 2. John broke the window. 3. The 
violets smell sweet. 4. Fulton built a steamboat 6. She 
worked faithfully. 6. He earned a dollar. 7. The water tastes 
warm. 8. That man is my brother. 9. Iron is a metal. 10. 
The flowers appear dead. 11. Our national flag^ flies from the 
mast head. 12. Every day brings its own duties. 13. A man's 
actions show^his character. 

Fill each blank with/t^nny, strange^ or odd: 

1. It is very that they did not return the book. 2. I 

read a very — paragraph in the paper this morning. 3. That 
is an — piece of china. 4. The customs of the Chinese seem 
very — to ns. 6. The children laughed at the — tricks of 
the monkey. 6. She wore an — — y yet very valuablei brooch. 
7. It is very — that your letter was not received. 8. It will 

be — if he does not come to-day. 9. Owing to her 

manners, she attracted much attention. 10. If anything 

happens, you may laugh. 

LESSON XXV. 

COMFUSMENTS . 

In granmiar, a complement is a word, a phrase, or a 
clause that completes the meaning of a verb. 

TO THE TEACHER : You will fully explain the nature and use of the com- 
plement The pupil should be led to see that an incomplete verb cannot be 
used alone as a predicate. 

Lead the pupil to see clearly, that a copulative verb requires a complement 
that refers to the subject, and that a transitive verb requires an object that 
has nothing to do with the subject The object of a transitive verb is a 
modifier of the verb. 
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Complements are of two kinds: adjective comple- 
ments and nomi complements. 

An adjective used with a verb to complete the mean- 
inn: of the verb is called an adjective complement* or a 
predicate adjective. 

Examples. She is sick. He seems Jtappy. He appears uneastf. 

Note. An adjective complement denotes a quality in the 
object named by the subject. 

A noun or a pronoun used with a verb to complete the 
meaninn: of the verb is a noun or a pronoun complement. 

Examples. He was a man. He appears a 7iero» It was he. 

Notes. I. A noun or a pronoun complement completes the 
meaning of the verb by denoting the same person or thing as 
the subject. 

IT. The noun complement is not always a noun or a pro- 
noun. It may be a phrase or a clause. A noun or a pronoun 
used with a verb to complete the meaning of the verb is called 
a predicate noun or pronoun. t 

Pick out: (1) the adjective complements and tell 
what noun or pronoun each limits ; (2) the noun or pro- 
noun complements and show how each is related to the 
subject of the sentence : 

1. Ice is cold. 2. The summer is warm. 3. Oranges are 
juicy. 4. He is honest. 5. Marble feels smooth. 6. Iron 
is a metal. 7. The book is a geography. 8. Wood was a 
botanist. 9. Longfellow was a poet. 10. Webster was an 
orator. 11. They are musicians. 12. Violets smell sweet. 
13. He looks happy. 14. The problem seems easy. 15. It 
cannot have been he. 16. The stars look small. 17. Agri- 
culture is the parent of industries. 18. Dispatch is the soul of 
business. 19. The betrayer of his country is a traitor. 
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LESSON XXVI. 
Review. 

TO THE TEACHER: Require the pupil to master the reviews ; to thinV 
Into original illustrative sentences the grammatical facts he has learned. 
The pupil's ability to use his learning is the only real test of his knowledgre 
of a subject, and is also the real test of a teacher's fitness for the schoolroom. 

The recitation of the words of the text-book, without ample illustration 
by the pupil and by the teacher, is a schoolroom farce. Without the ability 
to illustrate, a pupil learns much he will never know; that is, he merely re- 
cites the words of another, and mere recitation does not involve the under- 
standing; it has little intellectual or moral value. Ample and clear illustra- 
tion by the pupil is the only measure of his knowledge of the lesson, hence 
teachers should insist upon illustrations of definitions and rules. 

1. What is an adjunct f 

2. How many kinds of adjuncts are there f 

3. What is an adjective adjunct f Illustrate. 

4. What is an adverbial adjunct f Illustrate. 
6. What is the bare subject? Illustrate. 

6. What is the bare predicate? Illustrate. 

7. What is the complete subject? Illustrate. 

8. What is the complete predicate? Illustrate. 

9. What is a noun? Why so called? 

10. What is a proper noun? Use three as subjects of senten- 
ees; two as objects of verbs. 

11. What is a common noun? Use three as objects of verbs. 

12. What is number in nouns? Illustrate. 

13. When is a noun in the singular number? Illustrate. 

14. When is a noun in the plural number? Illustrate. 

15. How is the plural of nouns generally formed? Give five 
illustrations? Give five illustrations where ea is added. 

16. How do singular nouns ending in y preceded by a conso- 
nant form their plural? Illustrate. 
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17. How do some nonns ending in/ and ft form their pluralf 

18. What is case in nonnsf 

19. How many case-forms do nouns havef Illnstrate. 

20. When is a noun in the nominative oasef Illustrate. 

21. When is a noun in the objective oasef Illustrate. 

22. When is a noun in the possessive oasef Illustrate. 

23. What is declension of nounsf 

24. What is genderf 

25. How many genders are theref Illustrate. 

26. What is person as applied to nounsf 

27. What is a complete verbf Give three illustrations. 

28. What is an incomplete verbf Give three illustrations. 

29. What is a transitive verbf Give three illustrations. 

30. What is an intransitive verbf Name three. 

31. What is a copulative verbf Give three illustrations. 

32. Is a transitive verb a complete or an incomplete verbf 

33. Is a copulative verb a complete or an incomplete verbf 

34. What is a complement as used in grammar! 

35. How many kinds of complements are theref 

36. What is an adjective complementf Illustrate. 

37. What does an adjective complement showf 

38. What is a noun complementf Illustrate. 

39. What does a noun complement denotef 

40. Use three pronouns as complements of verbs. 

41. Use three pronouns as objects of verbs. 

42. Use three nouns as objects of verbs. 

43. Use three phrases as subjects of verbs. 

44. Use three phrases as objects of verbs. 

45. Use three phrases as complements of verbs. 

46. Complete the meaning of seven different verbs with com- 
plements that refer to the subject. 

47. Complete the meaning of five different verbs with objects. 

48. Show that a verb may be a complete verb in one sentence 
and an incomplete verb in another sentence. 

49. Use«: (1) as a complete verb ; (2) as an incomplete verb. 

50. Use Btems: (1) with an adjective complement; (2) with 
a noun complement. 
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LESSON xxvn. 

Pbonouns. 

Pronouns are divided into three principal classes — 
personal, relative, and interrogative. 

In general, pronouns have the same uses that nouns 
have in making sentences. 

Pronouns have a kind of inflection, showing whether 
the speaker is meant, the person spoken to, or the person 
or the thing spoken of. 

To pronouns, like nouns, belong person, number, gen- 
der, and case. 

A personal pronoun is a pronoun that is used both to 
represent a noun, and to show whether it is of the first, 
the second, or the third person. 

Examples. I write (first person, the speaker) . You write 
(^seeond person, the person spoken to) . He writes (third person, 
the person spoken of) . 

A personal pronoun is one that stands for a noun, and 
shows by its form whether it is of the first, the second, 
or the third person. 

Pebson op Pbonouns. 

Pronouns that are used when a person is speaking of 
himself, or of himself and others, are of the Jirst person. 

Examples. I went with my brother to London. Our mother 
met iM at the station and we went with her to the Tower. 

Pronouns that are used when a person is speaking to 
others are of the second person. 

Examples. You write well. You (my companions) must 
listen to me. 
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Pronouns that are used in speaking about persons or 
things are of the third person. 

Examples. I met him. He was taking his father's horse to 
its stable. We saw her, 

LESSON xxvm. 

NuMBEB OF Pronouns, 

Like nouns, pronouns that refer to but one person or 
thing are in the singular number; those that refer to 
more than one person or thing are in the plural number. 

Examples. I am going. Did yon see himf She gave it to me. 
We are going. Did yon see themf They gave them to us. 

Gender of Pronouns. 

Like nouns, pronouns have gender. Pronouns that 
denote males are of the masculine gender; those that 
denote females are of the feminine gender. 

Examples. He, his, him; her, hers. 

Case of Pronouns. 

Some of the pronouns have special case-forms for the 
objective and the possessive cases. 

Declension of Personal Pronouns. 





Nominative. 


Possessive. 


Objective 


Singular, 


I 


my or mine 


me 


Plural, 


we 


onr or onrs 


ns 


Singular, 


thon 


thy or thine 


thee 


Plural. 


you 


your or yours 


yon 


Singular, 


he 


his 


him 


Plural. 


they 


their or theirs 


them 


Singular. 


she 


her or hers 


her 


Plural. 


they 


their or theirs 


them 


Singular. 


it 


its 


it 


Plural. 


they 


their or theirs 


them 
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Pick out the personal pronouns : 

1. The hoy saw the hawk as it flew across the field. 2. Have 
you had your breakfast? 3. I hope you will feel better to- 
morrow. 4. Will you go to the parkf 6. They have new 
books. 6. He wishes to speak to you. 7. Is she going with 
youf 8. I brought you this basket of fruit. 9. Were you at 
my house this momingf 10. Why did you get him that bookf 
11. He said to him, * * Will you go with me? " 12. How long will 
he remain at your house? 13. I will go with him if he wants 
me to go. 

TO THE TEACHER: Personal pronouns have fixed forms for different 
uses — person-forms, number-forms, gender-forms, and case-forms. These 
forms should be mastered and their uses exhibited in original sentences. 

Adjective Pbonouns. 

« 

Adjectives that are used in the place of the nouns 

which they limit are called adjective pronouns. They 

represent a noun understood. 

Examples. He asked each to give a penny. Few attended 
the lecture. Mar^y went to the conoert. 

The principal adjective pronouns are this^ that^ these^ 
thosey formevy latter^ which, each, either, some, none, 
any, other, another, all, whole, much, both, least, many, 
more, same, several. 

Intebrogative Pronouns. 

An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun used in an in- 
terrogative sentence — in asking a question. 

ExAMFLKS. Who is hef WTdch of the boys does he wantt 
What does he demandt 

The interrogative pronouns are who, which, and what. 
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LESSON XXIX. 

Compound Pebsonal Pkonouns. 

Pronouns formed by adding self or selves to certain 
simple personal pronouns, as, myself^ himself^ her^ 
selfy yourself itself^ themselves^ yourselves^ ourselves^ 
are called compound personal pronouns. 

Pick out the compound personal pronouns : 

1. Did you enjoy yourself? 2. Do it yourself. 3. She 
told me about it, herself. 4. I gave myself a treat. 5. You 
can trust yourself to his care. 6. The children made them- 
selves some candy. 7. The traveler found himself far from 
any house. 8. The dish did not break itself. 9. I heard it 
myself. 10. A selfish person loves himself too much. 

Synonyms. 

For each of the following words, find a synonym and 
use it orally in a sentence : 



aid 


brave 


bring 


sight 


get 


wish 


haste 


plague 


please 


see 


speed 


join 


mirth 


great 


idle 


ask 


&ay 


aged 


droll 


give 


tell 


error 


noise 


erase 


task 


build 


care 


heed 


public 


comic 


barred 


familiar 


stupid 


gloom 


build 


bright 




Word Study. 





Use of Guess and Think. 

To guess means to judge without knowing; to think 
means to consider. 
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Fill each blank with guess or think: 

1. Can you the answer to this riddle! 2. Well, I it 

is time to go. 3. I you are four feet tall. 4. what 

is in my pocket. 5. Can anyone what is in my hand? 6. 

I I had better write my lesson. 7. What do you of 

my new bookt 8. who it is. 9. I you may go to- 
day. 10. Can you my age? 

LESSON XXX. 

Composition, 

After a conversation in which the leading points are 
discussed, require the pupils to write a composition on 
** Thanksgiving Day," using the following outline : 

THANKSGIVING DAY. 

1. Who first observed the day? 2. Why kept? 3, 
When observed? 4. By whom is the day appointed? 
5. How celebrated now? 6. Benefits derived from its 
observance. 

LESSON XXXI. 

Relative Pbonouns. 

That is the girl. The ffirl made the dress. 

That is the man. The man^s horse was stolen. 

This is the dress. Mary made the dress. 

That is the gardener. We employ the gardener. 

The machine was broken. The machine has been mended. 

Read the first two sentences. What noun in the sec- 
ond sentence can be replaced by a personal pronoun? 
Bead the second pair of sentences. What noun in the 
second sentence can be replaced by a personal pronoun? 
Bead each of the other pairs of sentences, and pick out 
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the noun in the second sentence of the pair that can be 
replaced by a personal pronoun. 

Examples. That is the girl. She made the dress. That is 
the man. His horse was stolen. That is the dress. Mary made 
it. That is the gardener. We employed Mm. The machine was 
broken. It has been mended. 

These pairs of sentences may be combined in one sen- 
tence by the use of a word used in the place of each 
personal pronoun and also used as a connective. 

Examples. 1. That is the girl who made the dress. 2. That 
is the man wTiose horse was stolen. 3. This is the dress that 
Mary made. 4. That man is the gardener whom we employed. 
5. The machine which was broken has been mended. 

Read the first sentence. What word is used in the 
place of a pronoun and also used as a connective? Read 
the second sentence, and pick out the word used to show 
the relation to a word used before. Read each of the 
sentences, and pick out the word in each sentence that 
is used to show the relation to a word used before. 

These words that show a relation to a preceding noun 
or pronoun by carrying the mind back to the noun or 
pronoun, are called reZa^ive^^^owown^; and the noun or 
the pronoun to which they refer is called the antecedent. 

A relative pronoun is a pronoun used to represent a 
preceding noun or pronoun, called the antecedent, and 
to connect with it a clause. 

The simple relatives are who^ which j that^ and whaU 
Who is used to represent ^^er^ow^; which and what are 
used to represent things; and that is used to represent 
both persons and things. 
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Declension of EEiiATivE Pronouns. 





Nominative. 


Possessive. 


OI^ecHve. 


Singular. 


who 


whose 


whom 


Plural. 


who 


whose 


whom 


Singular, 


which 


whose 


which 


Plural. 


which 


whose 


which 



Belative pronouns do the work of two parts of 
speech — the work of a noun and the work of a sub- 
ordinate conjunction. 

Examples. He w7u) studies will learn. I saw the book which 
was found. It is the mind that makes the body rich. I have read 
the book tJiat you sent me. Such flowers as they have are seldom 
seen. Study the lesson which you had yesterday. 

Note. Clauses introduced by relative pronouns are some- 
times called relative clauses. 

Combine the following pairs of sentences by using 

relative pronouns : 

1. My uncle gave me a pony. The pony is in the bam. 2. 
The man was sick. The man is well now. 3. The book has 
been found. It was lost. 4. The girl writes well. You met 
the girl. 5. Ellen mended her apron. The apron had been 
torn. 6. The child was naughty. The mother punished the 
child. 7. The book is interesting. I bought the hook. 8. The 
lady is very clever. You met Aer father. 9. The gentleman is 
charitable. You have seen the gentleman^ s wife. 10. The horse 
trots fast. 11. My uncle gave me the horse. 

Pick out the relative pronouns : 

1. That is the house about which you spoke. 2. The man 
whom you met is a lawyer. 3. The sheep whose lambs were 
killed are bleating. 4. The lady who spoke is very entertain- 
ing. 5. That is the box which I was asked to carry. 6. He 
is a boy on whom you can depend. 7. This is the house that 
the man entered. 8. Are you the man whom we ezpectedf 9. 
He prayeth best who loveth best. 10. This is the house that 
Mr. Adams built. 



SYNONYMS. 



ug 



LESSON xxxn. 



Stnonths. 



For each of the following words, find a synonym and 
use it orally in a sentence : 



large 


hurry 


port 


house 


sorts 


fear 


gift 


brave 


cash 


lie 


share 


crack 


blaze 


news 


pursue 


careless 


bright 


seemed 


empty 


fright 


praise 


rustic 


hide 


. polite 


turn 


bent 


sparse 


common 


enlarge 


dense 


lively 


gloomy 


search 


simple 


idle 


compact 


certain 


grasp 


found 


effort 




WOED 


Study. 





Use of Plenty and Plentiful. 



The noun plenty is often misused for the adjective 
plentiful. 

Fill each blank vnih plenty ox plentiful: 

1. Let us be glad of the harvest, 2. Coal is , but 

wood is scarce. 3. They have a supply of fuel. 4. The 

squirrels have of nuts for winter. 5. Have you a 

of apples this year! 6. How are the cherries f 7. He 

seems to have of money. 8. Of books there was . 

9. Did he have to eatf 10. Are chestnuts this fallf 
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LESSON xxxm. 

Composition. 

Use the following outline in writing a composition on 
"My School Days: '* 

MY SCHOOL DAYS. 

1. When you began going to school. 2. What 
schools you have attended. 3. The names of your 
teachers. 4. What you have studied. 5. What is your 
favorite study? 6. In what branches do you excel? 
7. Some incidents of your school life. 

LESSON XXXIV. 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives are divided into two principal classes: 
limiting adjectives and qualifying adjectives. 

Examples. The boy came. An ox can run. This book is 
new. That man is old. The old man is sick. The large doll is 
broken. My long pencil is lost. 

An adjective that merely points out the thing named, 
or denotes the number or the quantity of it, is called a 
limiting adjective. 

Examples. These birds sing sweetly. That boy went home. 
This girl studies hard. Some pupils are idle. 

A limiting: adjective is an adjective used to define or 
restrict tlie meanins^ of a noun witliout expressins^ any 
of its qualities. 
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An adjective that limits a noun by denoting some 
quality or property of the noun is called a qualifying 
adjective. 

Examples. The old man lives here. Some heauMful flowers 
are not fragrant. Large, ripe apples are on the tree. 

A qualifying: adjective is an adjective tliat limits tlie 
application of a noun bv denoting: some quality or prop- 
erty of tlie noun. 

Articles a and an are called the indefinite articles; 
the J the definite article. 

Adjectives formed from proper nouns are called proper 
adjectives. 

Examples. Have you a Japanese screenf The Persian carpets 
are very beautiful. An EngUsh vessel entered the harbor. 

Inteeeogative Adjectives. 

Which and what are used as interrogative adjectives. 
They are the only interrogative pronouns that are used 
as adjectives. 

Examples. Which pupil won the prize f WTunt kind of apples 
do you like best! 

Pick out: (1) the limiting adjectives; (2) the qual- 
ifying adjectives ; (3) the proper adjectives : 

1. Which boy won the prizef 2. The green corn is waving* 
in the breeze. 3. The landlord owns six houses. 4. The man 
had httle money. 5. He was an honest, industrious man. 6. 
The large, red apples are the best. 7. A merry heart makes a 
smiling face. 8. Two tall elm trees shade the house. 9. Edu- 
cation is a safe investment. 10. It was a star of African dia- 
monds. 11. Many men are of many minds. 12. We pur- 
chased a copy of Longfellow's poems. 13. She has several 
pieces of Mexican embroidery. 14. The German language is 
easy to learn. 15. The French people are very poUte. 
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LESSON XXXV, 

COMPABISON 0¥ AdJECTIVBS. 

The form of many adjectives is changed to mark a 
difference in the degree of the quality they express. 
This change in the form of an adjective to show differ- 
ent degrees of quality in the things compared is called 
comparison. 

Examples. This is a long string. This is a longer string. 
This is the longest string. 

In the first sentence, the word long means that the 
string has length without any comparison. In the sec- 
ond sentence, the word longer means that this particular 
string is compared with another and found to have 
greater length. In the third sentence, the word longest 
means that this particular string has the greatest length 
of all compared. 

There are three degrees of comparison : the positive^ 
the comparative^ and the superlative. 

The positive degree expresses a quality witliout com- 
parison. 

Examples. He is an honest man. The industrious boj will 
succeed. The studious pupil will improve. 

The comparative degree expresses a higher or lower 
quality than the positive. 

The comparative degree is used when speaking of two 
persons or things. 

Examples. John is taller than Frank. This lesson was less 
difficult than yesterday's lesson. The rose is more beautiful than 
the sunflower. 
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The superlative decree expresses the his^hest or the 
lowest des^ree of quality. 

The superlative degree is used when speaking of three 
or more than three persons or things. 

ExAMPiiES. Mary is the oldest girl in the class. He is the most 
industrious pupil in the room. The miser is the least esteemed of 
all men. 

euiibs for fobming the comparative and superlativb 
Degrees of Comparison. 

The comparative degree of most monosyllables is reg- 
ularly formed by suflSxing r or er to the simple adjective, 
or positive degree, and the superlative by suffixing st or 
est to the positive; as, 

Wise, wiser, wisest; brave, braver, bravest. 
Strong, stronger, strongest; bold, bolder, boldest. 

The comparative degree strictly implies a comparison 
of two objects; the superlative degree of more than two. 

Most adjectives of two syllables, and all adjectives of 
more than two syllables, are compared by placing before 
them the adverbs more or less for the comparative, most 
and least for the superlative. 

Examples. Splendid, more splendid, most splendid; difficult, 
less difficult, least difficult. 

An adjective of two syllables is compared regularly, 
when the terminations can be added to it without mak- 
ing an awkward word. 

Examples. Pretty, prettier, prettiest; noble, nobler, noblest. 

Some adjectives form their comparatives and superla- 
tives irregularly. 
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Examples. 








JPOBiHve. 


Comparative, 




good 


better 




best 


well 


better 




best 


bad^ 








evil > 


worse 




worst 


m J 








many^l 
much/ 


more 




most 


far 


farther 


or further 


farthest or furthest 


late 


later or 


latter 


latest or last 


old 


older or 


elder 


oldest or eldest 



Compare the following adjectives : 

Lazy, ugly, red, slim, thin, sad, glad, snug, fiail, deep, green, 
black, great, proud, serene, true, remote, able, happy, balmy, 
cruel, prudent, sensible, dangerous, virtuous, ancient, learned, 
honorable, famous, polite, tender, expensive, heavy, lucky. 

TO THE TEACHER : The adjective keeps the same form whether joined 
to a singular or to a plural noun. It is Inflected to show degree only. The 
only adjectives that have a plural form are this and that; plural these, those. 

Word Study, 
Use of In and Into. 



In means inside of; into implies an entrance from 
without to within. 

Fill each blank with in or into : 

1. The ice turned water. 2. She ran the house. 

3. Come out of the rain. 4. Bring the paper. 6. 

The kitten played about the room. 6. The two trains ran 

each other. 7. Mary has two books her hand. 8. 

John was the store this morning. 9, The little doll is — — 

Ada's arms. 10. Get the buggy and take a ride. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

Advebbs. 

An adverb may show time^ place^ manner^ degree^ and 
cav^e. 

Adverbs of time answer the questions when^ how lonffy 
how often. 

Examples. We shall soon see him. How long will you Be 
gone? How often does this happen? 

Adverbs of place answer the questions where^ lohither^ 
whence. 

Examples. Come hitKer^ all ye weary ones. Here sleeps the 
man. The sailor went ahft. 

Adverbs of quality may be made to express degrees of 
quality by the use of more and mostj less and least. 

Examples. Truly, more truly, most truly; truly, less truly, 
least truly. 

Adverbs of manner and degree answer the questions 
hoWf how much. They are generally derived from ad- 
jectives denoting quality. 

Examples. Faithfully, fairly, elegantly, thus, well, too, chiefly, 
quite, partly, wholly, scarcely, nearly, however, just, less, much, 
least, enough, almost, headlong, generally, excellently, gracefully. 

Adverbs of cause answer the questions why^ wherefore, 
therefore, then. 

Examples. He came to study. He came that Tie might study. 

Note. Causal relations are most commonly expressed by 
phrases and clauses. 
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Some adverbs throw their force on complete state- 
ments, thus showing how the thought is conceived. 
Examples. It is certainly true. She must swrely know. 
Such adverbs are called modal adverbs. 

The adverb, like the adjective, often undergoes a 
change of form to express comparison. 

CoMPAKisoN or Adveebs. 



Bmtke. 
soon 

sweetly 


Comparative, 
sooner 
more sweetly 


Superlative. 
soonest 
most sweetly 


Some adverbs 

Examples. 


are compared irregularly, 




Positive, 
well 
evin 
ill J 


Comparative. 
better 

worse 


Superlative. 
best 

worst 


much 

late 

far 

nigh' 

near. 


more 
later 
farther 

nearer 


most 

last 

farthest 

next 


Na,me ten adverbs and compare each of them. 



Pick out: (1) the adverbs of time; (2) the adverbs 
of place; (3) the adverbs of manner; (4) the adverbs 
of cause; (5) the modal adverbs: 

1. The thunderstorm passes quickly. 2. It is undoubtedly 
true. 3. Her story was certainly strange. 4. My lesson is 
easily learned. 5. The boy came immediately. 6. Her mother 
arrived too early. 7. The book was elegantly bound. 8. Your 
horse is yonder. 9. Is the man here! 10. We will call soon. 
11. He studied to learn. 12. He went to see him. 
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LESSON xxxvn. 

Composition. 

After a conyersation lesson, require the pup3s to write 
a composition on << Franklin/' using the outline: 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

1. Birth. 2. Parentage. 3. Early life. 4. Educa- 
tion. 5. Occupations in early life: discoverer, inventor, 
author. 6. Services to his country. 7. Character; 
industry; honesty; patriotism. 8. Influence on the 
literary world. 9. Death. 

LESSON xxxvm. 

Quotations. 

Direct — Indibect. 

1. " What flower do you like best! " asked Florence. 2. 
" The violets are the sweetest," said Louise. 

In the foregoing sentences, tell the exact words used 
by each speaker. 

When we use the exact words of another, the quota- 
tion is called a direct quotation. 

A direct quotation is tlie expression of tlie tliouglit of 
another in his own words. 

In quoting another person, it is not necessary that we 
use his exact words. We may express his thoughts in 
our own words. 
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When the thoughts of others are given in our own 
words, we axe said to make an indirect quotation. 

Examples. 1. Florence asked Lonise what flower she liked 
best. 2. Louise replied that the violets wese the sweetest. 

An indirect quotation is tlie expression of anotlier's 
tliouglits witliout using liis exact words. 

Quotation marks are not used in an indirect quotation. 

Titles of books, of pictures, of poems, of composi- 
tions, of newspapers, and of periodicals are often en- 
closed in quotation marks. 

Examples. ''Little Lord Fauntleroy," ''Water Babies/' 
"Hiawatha/' " Sistine Madonna," "The St. Louis Eepublic." 

Every important word in tlie title of a lioolc, or in any 
composition, sliould begin witli a capital letter. 

TO THE TEACHER: Require the pupils to pick out the direct and in- 
direct quotations in the formal reading lessons. 

LESSON XXXIX. 

Composition. 

After a conversation on the subject, require the class 
to use the outline in writing a composition on '' SHver : " 

SILVER. 

1. Where found. 2. Description. 3. Qualities. 
4. Preparation: dug, crushed, melted, separated, made 
into bars. 5. Articles made of silver. 6. Made into 
coin. 7. Commercial value. 
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LESSON XL. 

Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions are divided into two principal classes: 
coordinate conjunctions and subordinate conjunctions. 

A conjunction that connects elements of equal rank is 
called a coordinate conjunction. Coordinate means of 
equal rank. 

Examples. James or John will go. You tmd I will stay. 

The principal coordinate conjunctions are and^ or^ 
butf for^ therefore^ likewise^ then. 

A coordinate conjunction is one wliicli joins words, 
plirases, or sentences of equal ranlc. 

A conjunction that connects elements of unequal rank 
is called a subordinate conjunction. Subordinate means 
of unequal rank. 

Examples. The children will come if they can. The story is 
true, though you may not believe it. 

A subordinate conjunction is one whicli joins elements 
of unequal rank. 

The principal subordinate conjunctions are after^ 
because^ unless^ if^ than, that. 

Subordinate conjunctions when used to introduce ad- 
verbial clauses are sometimes called conjunctive adverbs. 

Examples. I do not know when he will come. She called 
while yon were gone. That is the place where my brother works. 

The principal conjunctive adverbs are when, why^ 
while, where, wherefore, whence, whither. 
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Pick out: (1) the coordinate conjunctions; (2) the 
subordinate conjunctions; (3) the con junctiye adverbs : 

1. Honor thy father and thy mother. 2. It is true that my 
brother is here. 3. He is liberal, but he is not gfenerous. 4. 
The grass is wet because rain has fallen. 6. Make hay while 
the sun shines. 6. It is more than I can bear. 7. They are 
poor, yet they are not needy. 8. I am proud that I am an 
American. 9. Tell me why you went away. 10. Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 

LESSON XLI. 

The Sentence. 

A sentence that makes but one assertion is called a 
simple sentence. 

Examples. His ancestors caine from France. The enemy 
fled in disorder. 

The simple sentence may have a compound subject. 
That is, the same assertion may be made about two or 
more persons or things. 

Examples. John and James recite in the same class. Wash- 
ington and Jefferson were g^reat men. 

TO THE TEACHER: Some grammarians claim that a simple sentence 
may have a compound predicate. The best authors agree in the statement 
that a simple sentence is one that contains only one finite verb. The un> 
settled question is not a material one. 

A sentence that contains a clause is called a complex 
sentence. 

Examples. 1. I knew tJiat Tie wets coming. 2. The man who 
was elected yesterday is my uncle. 3. My sister will come when 
she has finished her lesson. 
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In the first sentence, the clause that he was coming is 
used as a noun, the object of the verb knew. 

In the second sentence, the clause who was elected ye«- 
terday is used as an adjective. 

In the third sentence, the clause when she has finished 
her lesson is used as an adverb. 

A sentence that is composed of two or more simple 
sentences, connected by a conjunction, is called a com- 
pound sentence. 

Examples. 1. De Soto died, and his men buried him in the 
Mississippi River. 2. We looked for a shower, for the clouds 
were very dark. 3. Mary went into the garden for roses, hut 
they had all been picked. 

The sentences that are joined by coordinate conjunc- 
tions to form compound sentences are called members. 

In the first sentence, the members are joined by the 
coordinate conjunction and; in the second sentence, by 
for; in the third sentence, by but. 

In its simplest form, a compound sentence is com- 
posed of two or more simple, independent sentences. 

Pick out: (1) the simple sentences; (2) the com- 
plex sentences, and tell how the clause is used that 
makes the sentence complex; (3) the compound sen- 
tences, and tell what word connects the members : 

1. Wild roses grow plentifully in waste places. 2. The 
horse which you bought was once owned by my father. 3. I * 
hope John will call, for I want to go with him. 4. He said, '* I 
cannot go.'' 5. Busy men rise early in the morning. 6. That 
he was guilty is certain. 7. The children went to the trees for 
some applesy but the boys had taken them all. 8. Tiger-lilies 
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wave graoefolly in wet places. 9. He is the man that won the 
prize. 10. He looked oat of the window and saw the moon 
shining on the lake. 11. The book which yon loaned me is 
veiy interesting. 12. Common bntter-cnps are seen by the 
dnsty road side. 13. Emma coold not prepare her lesson be- 
eanse James had taken away the book. 14. The beaver, whose 
fur is thick, is a valuable animal. 15. I do not know why he 
failed. 16. John, come to me. 

LESSON XLH. 

Study op a Poem. 

DAYBREAK. 

A wind came np oat of the sea 

And said, '' O mists, make room for me." 

It hailed the ships and cried, '' Sail on, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone.'' 

It hnrries landward far away, 
Crying, " Awake! it is day." 

It said nnto the forest, " Shont! 
Hang all yoor leafy banners ont." 

It touched the wood-bird's folded wing, 
And said, '' bird, awake and sing." 

And o'er the farm, '' chanticleer, 
Your clarion; the day is near." 

It whispered to the fields of com, 
** Bow down and hail the coming mom." 

It shouted through the belfry tower, 
' Awake, belli Proclaim the hour." 

It crossed the churchyard with a sigh. 
And said, ^* Not yet; in quiet lie." 

— Longfellow. 
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1. What is the subject of the poem? 2. Who is the 
author? 3. What is personified in the poem? 4. Write 
the first quotation. 5. Make a list of the nouns denot- 
ing persons or things addressed by the wind. 6. What 
pronoun is used to denote the wind, after the first coup- 
let? 7. What is its case? Why? 8. Name an adjec- 
tive describing banners ^ wing^ mom. 9. Name an 
adjective phrase describing fields. 10. Make a list of 
the verbs denoting the action of the wind. 11. Name 
a phrase denoting place in the first couplet ; in the sixth ; 
in the seventh. 12. Name a phrase denoting the man- 
ner of an action in the last couplet. 

LESSON XLHI. 

Letter Writing. 

The arrangement of the parts of a letter is important 5 
the following points should be carefully observed : 

1. The date and place where the letter is written. 
The day, month, and year should be given in full. 
Never date a letter merely by the day of the week. 

2. The form of address; as, " Su-,'* ** Dear Sir,'* 
«« My dear Charles,'* according to the terms of intimacy 
between the writer and the person addressed. 

3. The narrative or body of the letter. 

4. The subscription ; as, ** Yours truly," ** Yours re- 
spectfully," "Your affectionate sister," and the name 
of the writer. 

5. The name of the recipient. 
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6. In business letters, use as few words as possible. 
Semember that business men regard time as money. 

Some of the most common forms of address are : Sir, 
Dear Sir, Respected Sir, Sirs, Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Madam, Dear Madam, Friend Brown, Dear Mary, 
Mother, Dear Friend. 

Madam is applicable to married or unmarried ladies. 

The closing of the letter may be ; Yours, Yours truly. 
Yours respectfully. Sincerely yours. Your loving sister. 
Your friend. Cordially yours. 

The most common superscriptions are: Mr., Miss, 
Mrs., Messrs.; for physicians. Dr. and M. D. ; for 
military men. Col., Capt., Gen.; for clergymen, Rev., 
Eev. Dr., and Rt. Rev. 

MoDEii Lettebs. 

(1. Heading or date.) 
1. Cambridge^ Mass.^ April 5, 1898. 

(2. Address.) 
Mr. John Morrison^ 

661 Broadway^ N. Y. 
(3. Introduction.) 
Dear Sir: 

(4. Body.) 
In reply to your letter of the 10th tnst.^ 
I am pleased to say that I most cheerfully accede to 
your very reasonable request^ etc. 

(5. Subscription.) 
' Yours truly, 

Henry LongstreeL 
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2. 96 Pearl St., Boston. 

July 16, 1895. 
Messrs. Cunningham S Gfregg, 

133 State St., Chicago, III. 
Dear Sirs: 

(Body of Letter.) 

I am, gentlemen. 

Respectfully yours, 

John W. Clements, Jr. 

3. 
To the Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Gentlemen : 

(Body of Letter.) 

Very respectfully, 

William Johnston. 

Note of Invitation. 

Mr. Barrett requests the pleasure of Mr. Attends 
company at dinner, on Thursday next, at 6 o^ clock. 
137 College Ave. 
Monday, 17th Feb. 

Keply. 

Mr. Allen accepts with pleasure Mr. BarretVs invitee 
tion to dinner, on Thursday next, at 6 o^ clock. 
117 Osage St. 

Tuesday, 18th Feb. 
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Letter of Intboduction. 

St. Louis, Sept. 13, 1894. 
Dear Sir: — It gives me pleasure to introduce to you 
my much-esteemed friend, Mr. J. R. Kirk. Any atten- 
tion that you may show him will he gratefuUy acknow- 
ledged and cheerfully reciprocated by. 

Yours truly, 
Hon. Wm. Reed, H. D. Wilson. 

23 Liberty Street, 

Trenton, N. J. 
Note. It is not customary to seal a letter of introduction. 

EXEBGISE. 

1. Write a letter to your teacher narrating your ex- 
periences during your last vacation. 

2. Write to your cousin and tell your duties at school 
— your amusements or recreations — your walks — 
books — thoughts or observations. 

3. Write to your friend about the days of your child- 
hood — your earliest recollections — your first days at 
school — your impressions of the school — your ideas 
about that period of your life. 

4. Tell your teacher about the book you are reading 
— the name — the subject — the style — the information 
— your opinion of it — also name other books by the 
same author. 

Before a letter is posted, it must be folded and placed 
in an envelope, which should be properly directed in 
order that it may reach its destination. 
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8TA1CP. 


Mrs. James 0. Murray^ 




Harrodsburgy 


Ky. 



Hon. Wm. Reedj 

23 State Street, 

Chicago, 

III. 



Mound City Publishing Company, 
St. Louis, 

Mo. 
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LESSON XLIV. 
Review. 

1. Define a pronoun; give three illustrations. 

2. Define a personal pronoun, and use three in sentences. 

3. Define a relative pronoun, and use three in sentences. 

4. Tell how the compound personal pronouns are formed. 

5. Tell when who is used; give three illustrations. 

6. Tell when whkih is used; give three illustrations. 

7. What is an adjective pronounf Give three illustrations. 

8. Define an adjective. 

9. Define a limiting adjective, and use three in sentences. 

10. Define a qualifying adjective, and use three in sentences. 

11. Define a proper adjective, and use three in sentences. 

12. What does the comparison of adjectives showt Illustrate. 

13. How many different degrees of comparison are there? 
Give three illustrations. 

14. How are the comparative and the superlative degrees 
formed regularlyt 

15. How are most adjectives of two or more syllables com- 
paredf Illustrate. 

16. Define an adverb. Illustrate. 

17. Define an adverb of time, and give three illustrations. 

18. Define an adverb of place, and use three in sentences. 

19. Define an adverb of manner, and use three in sentences. 

20. Define a modal adverb, and use three in sentences. 

21. How are adverbs comparedt Give three illustrations. 

22. Give three illustrations in which more and most are used 
in making the comparisons. 

23. Define a conjunction, and name the two principal classes. 

24. Define a co5rdinate conjunction; use three in sentences. 

25. Define a subordinate conjunction; use three in sentences. 

26. Give the most common forms of address; of subscription* 

27. Define a simple sentence, and give three illustrations. 

28. Define a complex sentence, and give three illustrations. 

29. Define a compound sentence, and give three illustrations. 



PART III 



For use in the sixth grade of graded schools, 
and in the sixth year of ungraded schools. 
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TO THE TEACHER. 



REVIEWS : Spend one or two months in reviewing Part n. 

REPRODUCTION : As suggested in the notes to the teacher 
in Part II., require the pupil to reproduce, in writing, the sub- 
stance of his lessons in geography and history. He should be 
required to make at least two written reviews of these subjects a 
week. The pupil's greatest need is the ability to express clearly 
what he has learned — not a memory Med with the text-book 
facts of grammar. 

SENTENCE-MAKINQ : The sentence-making exercises 
constitute a valuable feature of this part of the book. These 
exercises are thought -compelling reviews of the text. They re- 
quire the pupil to use the grammatical facts he has learned. 
They require clear thinking on the part of the pupil. The aver- 
age sixth-grade pupil can do these exercises under intelligent 
and methodical direction. 

METHOD : There is no one best method of teaching lan- 
guage that can be successfully applied without modification. 
Limitations and varying conditions surround eveiy teacher. A 
teaching knowlec^ of the subject, methodical perseverance, en- 
thusiasm, and tact, are the essential characteristics of the suc- 
cessful teacher of any subject. Method in teaching English 
should lead the pupil naturally and spontaneously to like to 
study grammar and literature. It should aid him in dislodging 
incorrect habits of speech and in developing fluency of expres- 
sion. The method of presenting the subject should compel the 
pupil to realize somewhat of himself during every recitation. 
The disciplinary value of the study of English depends on the 
method of teaching the subject. 

ezl 



LESSON I. 

Phrases. 

It Has been shown that an adjunct or modifier may be 
a single word or a group of related words used as a single 
part of speech. 

In studying grammar, we constantly use the words 
phrase and clause. It is, therefore, important to know 
what is meant by these words, and how phrases and 
clauses are used in the expression of thought. 

In a general sense, the word phrase means any group 
of related words that does not assert anything — that 
does not make complete sense. 

Examples. The grand old man. The green-eyed monster. 

In grammar, the YforA phrase means a group of related 
words that does the work of a part of speech. 

Examples. 1. To do good is a duty. 2. A man of good char- 
acter is usually respected. 3. He came in the tnoming. 

In the first sentence, the phrase To do good is the 
subject of the sentence, therefore, it does the work of a 
nouB. The subject of a sentence is always a noun or a 
group of words used as a noun. 

In the second sentence, the phrase of good character 
limits the noun man^ therefore, it does the work of a 
single part of speech. 

141 
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In the third sentence, the phrase in the morning 
modifies the verb came^ therefore, it does the work of 
an adverb. 

From the foregoing illustrations we learn that there 
are three kinds of phrases: substantive (or noun 
phrases), adjective phrases, and adverbial phrases. 

Note. A phrase is named from the kind of work it does in 
the sentenoe of which it forms a part. 

A phrase is a group of related words not containing 
subject and predicate and doing tlie work: of a noun, an 
adjective, or an adverb. 

LESSON II. 

Word Study. 

Use of Seem and Appeab. 

Seem means semblance; appear means coming into 
sight. 

Fill each of the following blanks with seem or appear: 

1. I can well if I wish to. 2. The child to be 

pleased. 3. The sun between the clouds. 4. The storm 

to be passing over. 5. I hope you will well. 6. 

The moon over the hill. 7. Did she to be contented t 

8. The book to be new. 9. Does he to be satisfiedf 

BULES FOR THE USE OP CAPITAIi LeTTEBS. 

A capital letter should be used to begin : 

1 Every sentence. 

Examples. Stately elms grew on the lawn. Can you see the 
train comingf The porch was covered with vines. 
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2. Every line of poetry. 

Examples. " No man is bom into the world whose work 
Is not bom with him; there is always work, 
And tools to work withal; for those who will; 
And blessed are the homy hands of toil." 

" How happy is he bom or taught, 
That serveth not another's will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought. 
And simple truth his utmost skill." 

3. Every direct quotation. 

ExAMPLSS. His father said, *^ Always apeak the iruth,^^ Annie 
said, '^ Bosf/f you are tired.^^ 

4. Every proper noun and words derived from proper 
nouns. 

Examples. Paris is the capital of France. The dog's name 
is Jip. Bums was a Scotch poet. They have a Turkish rug. His 
cousin Tom made the boat. I bought a Japanese screen. The 
Spanish fleet left the harbor. 

5. All names applied to God. 

Examples. The Lord is my shepherd. The hope of my spirit 
turns to Thee. Thou art my Bedeemer. 

6. The principal words in titles. 

Examples. TTie Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. The Land of 
the Midnight Sun. The President of the United States. 

7. The days of the week and the months of the year. 

Examples. School will open the first Monday in September. 
The last Thursday in Novemher is usually Thanksgiving Bay. 

8. The pronoun J and the interjection 0. 

Examples. He said, ''/will do my best to succeed." Guide 
me, thou great Jehovah! 
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LESSON m. 

Composition. 

After studying the definition, use the following out- 
line in writing a composition on <* A Lighthouse: 



,>' 



A LIGHTHOUSE. 

'^ A lighthouse is a tower or other building with a powerful 
light at the top, erected at the entrance of a i>ort, or at some im- 
I>ortant point on a coast, to serve as a guide to mariners at night." 

On the seashore; thick stone walls; high; large 
lantern ; dark night ; strong light ; far out on the water ; 
guides sailors ; saves lives ; strong foundation ; dashing 
waves ; faithful keeper. 

LESSON IV. 

According to their uses, phrases are classified as sub- 
atantive^ adjective^ and adverbial. 

Substantive Phbases. 

A substantive phrase is one that does the work of a 
noun. 

Examples. To steal is base. He likes to travel. To love is to 
live. To love our neighbors is a duty. 

Pick out the substantive phrases and tell how each is 
used: 

1. To see the sun is pleasant. 2. To steal is wrong. 3. 
To love is to live. 4. To be absent is to be forgotten. 5. To 
become president is his ambition. 6. He is about to go. 7. 
Crossing the Alps was then a stupendous undertaking. 8. His 
puTX)ose is to live an honest life. 9. Giving to the needy helps 
the giver. 10. Saving time is lengthening life. 
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Sentence Making. 

1. Use a phrase as the subject of a verb. 

2. Use a phrase as the object of a verb. 

3. Use a phrase as the complement of a verb. 

LESSON V. 

Adjectitb Phbases. 

An adjective phrase is one that does the work of an 
adjective. 

Examples. A block of wood was in the road. The rose in the 
vcLse is beautiful. A house to rent is easily found. 

Pick out the adjective phrases and tell what noun or 
pronoun each limits : 

1. A crown of gold was presented. 2. A hot fire of coals 
bums in the grate. 3. A man of wisdom is usually respected. 
4. A walk in the fields is pleasant. 5. A desire to learn is to 
be encouraged. 6. A purpose to excel is commendable. 7. A 
chain of steel fastened the bicycle to the post. 8. The rays of 
the sun fell directly upon him. 9. The path of industry is the 
path of success. 10. The song of the thrush is pleasant to 
hear. 11. The question to be decided is difficult. 

Sentence Making. 

1. In each of three sentences, use a phrase to limit the sub- 
ject of a verb. 

2. In each of three sentences, use a phrase to limit the object 
of a verb. 

3. In each of three sentences, use a phrase to limit the com- 
plement of a verb. 

4. Introduce an adjective phrase with of; with in; with on; 
with to; with by. 
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LESSON VI. 

Adyebbial Phbases. 

An adverbial phrase is one tiiat does tlie work of an 
adverb. 

Examples. He fell into the dstem. Flocks of birds are flyingr 
ihnrough the air. He went to see Ms mother. 

Pick out the adverbial phrases and tell what verb each 
modifies : 

1. A stone house stands by the river. 2. A marble statue 
stood in the yard. 3. A steel chain fastened the bicycle to the 
post. 4. A coal fire bums in the grate. 6. The birds are 
flying over our heads. 6. Go in haste to the town for a doctor. 
7. To waste in youth is to want in age. 8. The starlight lurks 
behind the clouds. 9. The sunbeams fall through showers. 
10. The waves dashed against the shore. 

Sentence Makino. 

1. Use a phrase as an adverb denoting time. 

2. Use a phrase as an adverb denoting place. 

3. Use a phrase as an adverb denoting manner. 

4. Introduce an adverbial phrase with on; with into; with to. 

LESSON vn. 

Composition. 

Use the following outline in writing a composition on 
<* Frank's First Attempt at Skating : " 

FRANK'S FIRST ATTEMPT AT SKATING. 

1. The winter scene. 2. The arrival at the river. 
3. The first trial on the skates. 4. The fall. 5. The 
return home. 6. The account given of the skating. 
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Phbases. 

According to their forms, phrases are classified as 
prepositional y participial^ and infinitive. 

A prepositional phrase consists of a preposition and its 
object. 

Examples. Men of toeaUh live in aU great cities. He went to 
the catmtry yesterday. He came after me. 

Note. A prepositional phrase may be used as an adjective or 
as an adverb. 

A participial phrase is one introduced by a participal 
and used as an adjective. 

Examples. John, being weary , retired early. The horse, hav- 
ing been neglectedj died. Mack, being tired and himgry, declined. 

An infinitive phrase Is one introduced by to, followed 
by a verb. 

Examples. To give helps the g^ver. He likes to give. His 
purpose is to give. 

Pick out: (1) the prepositional phrases, and tell how 
each is used; (2) the substantive phrases, and tell how 
each is used; (3) the participial phrases, and tell how 
each is used; (4) the infinitive phrases, and tell how 
each is used: 

1. He went in haste. 2. The people of the United States 
are noted for their intelligence. 3. Too late is a sad statement. 
4. The trees were bent by the wind. 5. John, feeling tired, 
declined to go. 6. His aim was to do right. 7. To hit the 
mark, aim above it. 8. A desire to please others is a proper 
one. 9. She, having obtained permission, left the room. 10. 
His intention is to go by water. 11. A house to rent is easily 
found. 12. The tree in the yard is an elm. 13. By his side 
stood a cabinet of ebony and silver. 14. To see the sun is 
pleasant. 15. He comes in the guise of a friend. 
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LESSON vm. 

Sentence Making. 

1. In each of three sentences, use a prepositional phrase as an 
adjunct of the subject of a sentence. 

2. In each of three sentences, use a prepositional phrase as the 
adjunct of the predicate of a sentence. 

3. In each of two sentences, use a prepositional phrase as an 
adjunct of the object of a verb. 

4. In each of three sentences, use a participial phrase as an 
adjunct of the subject of a sentence. 

5. In each of two sentences, use a phrase as an adjunct of 
the complement of a verb. 

6. Use an infinitive phrase: (1) as the subject of a verb; (2) 
as the object of a verb; (3) as the complement of a verb. 

LESSON rx. 

WoED Study, 

Li each of the following sentences, substitute for the 
word in italics a word from the following list that has 
the same or nearly the same meaning : 

1. I had a long talk with the teacher. 2. That rebellion was 
soon quelled. 3. At night our weary bodies need rest, 4. The 
dog begged for a hit of food. 5. I gcuse upon the scene with awe. 
6. He gave us fair notice of his intention. 7. She has no recol- 
lection of that lesson. 8. The Indian tribes were scattered 
abroad. 9. The men rested after a hard day's toork, 10. Spain 
tg^umed our ultimatum. 

Look, insurrection, repose, labor, dispersed, warning, pur* 
pose, morsel, remembrance, conversation, disdained. 
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LESSON X. 

Composition. 

Use the following outline in writing a composition on 
<* Leather:'' 

LEATHER. 

1. What is leather? 2. With what is it tanned? 
3. Name some kinds of leather. 4. Russia leather, 
(a) Willow-bark tanning, (b) Sandalwood dyeing, 
(c) Birch-oil soaking, (d) Color, brownish red. 5. 
What do we make of leather? 6. Name some cities 
noted for the manufacture of leather goods. 

LESSON XI. 

Clauses. 

In grammar the word clause, like the word phrase, 
means a group of related words that does the work of 
a part of speech. 

Examples. 1. That he did not come is certain. 2. The man 
who has a good character is usually respected. 3. He came wJien 
he was invited. 

In the first sentence, the clause That he did not 
come is the subject of the sentence, therefore, it does 
the work of a noun. The subject of a sentence is always 
a noun or a group of related words used as a noun. 

In the second sentence, the clause who has a good 
character limits the noun wiaw, therefore, it does the 
work of an adjective. 
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In the third sentence, the clause when he was invit- 
ed modifies the verb came^ therefore, it does the work 
of an adverb. 

Note. A clause is named from the kind of work it does in 
the sentence of which it forms a part. 

A clause is a group of words containini^ subject and 
predicate, and doini: the work of a noun, an adjective, or 
an adverb. 

LESSON xn. 

According to their uses, clauses are classified as sub- 
stantive^ adjective^ and adverbial. 

SUBSTANTIVB CLAUSES. 

A substantive clause is one that does the work of a 
noun. 

Examples. Thai he is the guilty man is trae. He said, '*I wiU 
fiot go.*' My wish is that he should go. 

Pick out the substantive clauses and tell how each 
one is used : 

1. When he intended to go is not decided. 2. He said that 
he was sick. 3. I believe that William will come. 4. My 
purpose is that you shall go. 5. Things are not what they 
seem. 6. I heard what he said. 7. How John escaped was 
never found out. 8. I cannot understand why he failed. 

Sentence Making. 

1. In each of two sentences, use a clause : (1) as the subject 
of a verb; (2) as the object of a verb; (3) as the complement 
of a verb. 

2. Introduce a substantive clause with that; with toAy; with who. 
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LESSON xm. 

Adjective Clauses. 

An adjective clause is one that does the work of an 
adjective. 

Examples. The horse tTuii he rode was fleet. The man who 
called yesterday was my brother. The tree which you cut down was 
a walnut tree. 

Pick out the adjective clauses and tell what noun or 
pronoun each limits : 

1. He whom you love is sick. 2. The horse that I bought 
died yesterday. 3. He who would find pearls should dive deep. 
4. This is the house where he died. 5. He that wants nothing 
is a rich man. 6. The reason why he came is not known. 7. 
The book which I read is interesting. 8. The story that it tells 
is true. 9. Those that are rich should help those that are poor. 
10. Remember those whose hearts are sad. 

Sentence Making. 

1. Use a clause as an adjunct of the subject of a verb. 

2. Use a clause as an adjunct of the object of a verb. 

3. Use a clause as an adjunct of the complement of a verb. 

Introduce an adjective clause with who^ with which ^ 
with that^ with whom, with whose. 

LESSON XIV. 

Adveebial Clauses. 

An adverbial clause is one that does the work of an 
adverb. 

Examples. We laughed when we saw our own mistahe. Fa 
died where he fell. He was silent hecame he was anqry* 
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Pick out the adverbial clauses and tell what verb each 
one modifies : 

1. Mary will oome when she has finished her lesson. 2. 
Where once we dwelt, our name is heard no more. 3. An 
honest man speaks as he thinks. 4. When I awoke I got up. 
5. The rain poured while the sun shone. 6. He lay where he 
fell. 7. She does as she likes. 8. I am sorry that he did it. 
9. He died that we might live. 10. He is the man, unless I am 
mistaken. 11. No message has oome since you went away. 

Sentence Making. 

1. Use a clause to modify a single verb. 

2. Use a clause to modify a verb-phrase. 

3. Use a clause to denote time. 

4. Use a clause to denote place. 

5. Use a clause to denote manner. 

6. Introduce an adverbial clause with after; with hecauae; with 
vnUsa; with /or; with that; with if, 

LESSON XV. 

WoED Study. 

Wish is often misused for want. Wish means to 
have a desire, to long for; t^;an^ means not having. 

Fill each blank with wish or want: 

1. I to fly my kite. 2.^ Mary a new doll. 3. 

John to learn all that he can. 4. I that you may 

succeed. 5. They food and clothing. 6. What did the 

boy 1 7. I I had a mile of string. 8. He to 

write a letter. 9. The unhappy never enemies. 10. I 

would not them any misfortune. 
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Word Study. 

Substitute Bjnonym& for the italicized words in the 
following phrases : 

1. Jn^tpuf fruit. 2. Gnarled oaks. 3. Belentless foe. 4. 
Infallible signs. 5. Frugal habits. 6. Indelible impressions. 
7. Voluntary offering. 8; Imprudent methods. 9. Benevolent 
feelings. 10. TTantti^ power. 

LESSON XVI. 

Composition. 

Use the following outline in writing a composition on 
** Robert Fulton: '' 

ROBERT FULTON. 

1. Birth: time and place. 2. Parentage. 3. Educa* 
tion. 4. Early occupation : portrait painting. 5. Resi- 
dence abroad. 6. Later occupation: civil engineering. 
7. Life in France: studies and experiments. 8. First 
successful application of steam to navigation. 9. Influ- 
ence of Fulton's invention on civilization. 10. Fulton's 
patent. 11. Death. 

LESSON xvn. 

Three Kinds of Sentences. 

With regard to structure, sentences are classified as 
simple^ compleXj and compound. 

A simple sentence is one that contains but one asser- 
tion. 

Examples. Labor is honorable. The sleeping fox catches no 
poultry. Virtue is a jewel. 
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A simple sentence contains only one subject and one 
predicate. 

A complex sentence is one that contains one principal 
assertion and one or more sulN>rdinate assertions. 

Examples. 1. The man toho is contented is happy. 2. Tou 
will find tmth when yon seek it haneeUy. 3. Onoe the people be- 
lieved tJuit t?ie earth is flat. 

In the first sentence, the principal assertion is, 27ie 
man is happy. The subordinate assertion is, who is 
contented. 

In the second sentence, the principal assertion is, 
You will find truth. The subordinate assertion is, when 
you seek it honestly. 

In the third sentence, the principal assertion is, Once 
the people believed. The subordinate assertion is, that 
the earth is flat. 

In the first sentence, the subordinate assertion does 
the work of an adjective. 

In the second sentence, the subordinate assertion does 
the work of an adverb. 

In the third sentence, the subd!rdinate assertion does 
the work of a noun. 

Subordinate assertions or dependent sentences are 
called clauses. 

A clause is a i^roup of words containing: subject and 
predicate and doini: the work of a noun, an adjective, or 
an adverb. 

TO THE TEACHER: An examination of conn plex sentences shows that 
every clause falls into one or other of these classes. That is, a complex 
sentence may contain a noun clause, an adjective clause, or an adverbial 
clause, or one or more of each kind of clause. 
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A compound sentence is one that contains two or more 
coordinate assertions — sentences of equal rank. 

Examples. He gave me a cofii/nhutUm, bnt he did not give it 
cheerfuVy. The ring was lost, or wme one had stolen it. 

In structure, a compound sentence is like a simple 
sentence. In the foregoing examples, each sentence 
makes a separate and complete assertion alone — that is^ 
each sentence is one independent sentence connected in 
thought only. 

Pick out: (1) the simple sentences; (2) the complex 
sentences; (3) the compound sentences: 

1. The pradent man shuns danger. 2. The man who is 
honest is respected. 3. I do not understand his failure. 4. I 
do not understand why he failed. 5. I wished to die in battle. 
6. I know not who you are. 7. Not a soldier discharged a 
farewell shot over our hero's grave. 8. When we intend to 
leave is still undecided. 9. Evil communications corrupt good 
manners. 10. He cried, '*Come here." 11. The earth to 
thee her incense yields. 12. The glories of our birth and state 
are shadows. 13. The man that called yesterday is a sailor. 
14. He is stronger than his enemies are. 15. Make hay while 
the sun shines. 16. Day has come and night has come. 17. 
WiUiam is diligent, but John is indolent. 18. The servant will 
obey or he will be dismissed. 19. One man spoke and five men 
listened. 20. Mr. Smith is honest, but he is mistaken. 21. 
We hear that the firm has failed. 22. We love him because he 
is kind. 23. Tour brother will come if you will ask him. 24. 
John will come after he has finished his lesson. 25. Where 
Moses is buried is not known. 26. Things are not what they 
seem. 27. I remember the house where I was bom. 28. I 
know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows. 29. The place 
whither you are traveling is far away. 30. The truth is, I am 
tired. 31. He said, '' I will not go." 32. Time is money. 
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LESSON xvm. 

Sentence Making. 

1. Compose three nnmodifled simple sentenoes. 

2. Compose three simple sentences whose subjects are limited 
by phra43e adjuncts. 

3. Compose three simple sentences whose predicates are 
modified by phrase adjuncts. 

4. Compose three complex sentences and point out: (1) the 
independent assertions; (2) the dependent assertions; (3) state 
how the clause in each sentence is used. 

5. Compose three compound sentences, one having ,two mem- 
bers, one having three members. 

6. Compose three compound sentences without connectives. 

LESSON XIX. 

Use of Between and Among. 

Between applies to only two persons or things; among 
applies to more than two persons or things. 

Fill each blank with between or among: 

1. There are many weeds the flowers. 2. The two girls 

could not divide it them. 3. She lives friends. 4. 

He rode the distance here and the town. 5. I noticed that 

boy as soon as I came the children. 6. The river flows 

its banks. 7. He divided his money his children. 

8. them all there was not one disobedient pupil. 9. He 

placed the picture two of the leaves of the book. 10. We 

found much suffering the poor. 11. The child was lost 

— the crowd. 12. Edwin stood John and Mary. 
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BuLES roR Punctuation, 
The Period (.). 

1. Close every declarative and every imperative sen- 
tence with a period. 

Examples. Children, obey your parents. The laws of nature 
are the thoughts of God. 

2. Place a period after each abbreviation or initial 
letter. 

Examples. Rev. A. C. W. Mr. Mrs. R. D. S. 

3. Place a period after every title, heading, signa- 
ture, or number written in Boman notation. 

Examples. 1. Little Women. 2. The Independence Sen- 
tinel. 3. Jno. A. Kerr. 4. Chapter IV. treats of verbs. 

Intebbogation Point (?). 

Close every interrogative sentence with an interroga- 
tion point. 

Examples. Is this your book? Will you got 

Exclamation Point (I). 

Close every exclamatory sentence with an exclama- 
tion point. 

Examples. ! how fast it snows I See that brave man I 

Comma (,). 

The comma must be used to separate from the rest 
of the sentence : 

1. A phrase or a clause out of its natural order. 

Examples. In Japan, the people sleep on the floor. In the 
evening, I will call. When he called, I had gone. 
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2. Connected words and phrases unless conjunctions 
are expressed. 

Examples. The flags were red, white, and blue. Infancy, 
ohidhood, youth, manhood, age are the stages in human life. It 
is a story of labors, of trials, of patient forbearing, of long 
suffering. 

3. The name of the person spoken to. 

Examples. Mary, come here. William, is this your geog- 
raphy? 

4. Explanatory modifiers. 

Examples. London, the capital of England, is densely popu- 
lated. His plan, which was original, was full of genius. 

5. Parts of a compound predicate, also the parts of 
a sentence that is made up of two or more sentences. 

Examples. The boys laughed, clapped their hands, and 
shouted with glee. We have come, and you can go. 

6. A direct quotation, or each of the parts of one if 

it is divided. 

Examples. James said, ''I wish I had a new book." ''I 
wish," said James, " I had a new book." 

The Semicolon (;). 

The semicolon is used to separate clauses and phrases 
in a series having a common dependence; as, 

The chemio lump arrives at the plant, and grows; arrives at 
the quadruped, and walks; arrives at the man, and thinks. 

To precede words which introduce an illustrative 
phrase; as, 

Man has certain inalienable rights; namely, life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 
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The Colon (:). 

The colon is used before direct , formal quotations, or 
a series of statements. 

Examples. Robespierre speaks of the future in these words: 
^' Death is the commencement of immortality." Their claims to 
the territory are these: First, by right of discovery; second, by 
right of g^ant from the government; third, by colonization. 

The Apostrophe ('). 

1. The apostrophe is used to denote the omission 
of a letter. 

Examples. Don't stop to play. O'er the sea. 

2. The apostrophe is used to denote the possessive 
case of nouns. 

Examples. The girPs dress is torn. The boy's ball is red. 

The Hyphen (-). 

The hyphen is used to unite the parts of a compound 
word; to mark the separation of a word into syllables. 

Examples. Have you found the lead-pencil? Divide disci- 
pline in this way: dis-ci-pline. 

The Pabenthesis (). 

An expression that occurs in the body of a sentence^ 
but is grammatically independent of the sentence, should 
be enclosed in a parenthesis. 

Example. Are you still (I fear you are) far from being satis- 
factorily located for the winter? 
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The Dash (— ). 

The dash is sometimes used before a statement of 

particulars. 

Example. I see in this world two heaps— one of happiness, 
and the other of misery. 

The Quotation Mabks (*« "). 

Quotation marks are used to enclose a quoted passage 
or sentence. 

EzAMFLES. '' No endeavor is in vain, 

Its reward is in the doing, 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain." 

onie fireman shouted, ''Clear the track." He said, ''I wiU 
ihut the door." 

LESSON XX. 

Composition. 

Use the following outline in writing a composition on 
** Lincoln:'' 

LINCOLN. 

1. Birth. 2. Parents. 3. Boyhood: home life, edu- 
cation, occupations. 4. Manhood : personal appearance, 
characteristics, profession, political life. 5. Show from 
Lincoln's life that circumstances and environments are 
not always hindrances to success. 6. What do we most 
admire in Lincoln? Why? 7. Tell how, where, and 
when he died. 8. Tell where his remains are buried. 
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LESSON XXI. 

Word Study. 

Use op Stop, Stopping, Stat, Staying. 

Stop is often misused for stay. To stop is to cease 
motion; to stay is to remain in place. 

Fill each blank with stop or stopping; stay or staying. 

1. I do not like to at home. 2. Will the train 

long enough for ns to get Innchf 3. They have friends with 

them. 4. Do not on your way home. 5. I am going to 

a week in the city. 6. We are at the hotel. 7. 

Some of the scholars had to after school. 8. I do not like 

to suddenly. 9. Clara will all night. 10. Does the 

train at Oak Grove t 11. I shall in Boston a month. 

12. How long did he at your house? 13. When will you 

with me f 14. Mother said, "Don't to play." 15. 

He expects to with you. 

LESSON xxn. 

Composition. 

Use the following outline in writing a composition on 
*«Kivers:" 

RIVERS. 

1. Source: in spring or glacier. 2. Course: small 
stream, joined by others, river formed; often wide at 
mouth ; crooked course ; if land level, slow and naviga- 
ble; if hilly, rapid; river basin. 3. Effects: all rivers 
bring down mud. 4. Use of rivers: drain country; if 
navigable, for communication with interior; some rivers 
render soil fertile; turn machinery. 
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LESSON xxm. 

Enulbged Subject. 

In grammar, all adjuiicts of the subject or object 
are called enlargements. They are bo named because 
they enlarge our knowledge of the person or thing to 
which they are attached. 

Note. An enlargement of the sabject or the object is any 
word or groups of words added to partionlarize the person or 
thing denoted by the sabject or object. An enlargement of the 
subject or object is an adjective adjunct. 

The subject may be enlarged by : 

1. An adjective. 

Examples. These apples grew on ihose trees. The large^ 
beautiful flowers are chrysanthemums. 

2. A noun or pronoun in the possessive case. 

Examples. William^s father is a carpenter. 3fy brother is a 
farmer. Her sister is a teacher. 

3. A noun in apposition. 

Examples. John, the carpenteff made this box. George, the 
gamekeqter, shot a hare. Peter, the Jtermitf lived in a cave. 

4. An adjective phrase. 

Examples. A man of loisdom is respected. A walk in the fields 
is pleasant. A desire to please is commendable. 

5. An adjective clause. 

Examples. John, who is a carpenter^ made this box. The 
horse that you houghs is a valuable animal. 

6. A participial phrase. 

Examples. The man, heing defeatedf desired peace. Mary, 
having vxm the prize, was cheered. 
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Sentence Making. 

1. In each of three sentences, enlarge the subject by a differ- 
ent adjective. 

2. In each of three sentences, enlarge the subject by a 
phrase. Introduce the first phrase with o/, the second with in, 
the third with to. 

3. In each of two sentences, enlarge the subject by nouns in 
apposition. 

4. In each of three sentences, enlarge the subject by a clause. 
Introduce the first clause with whOf the second with which, the 
third with t?iat 

5. In each of two sentences, use a participial phrase to en- 
large the subject. 

6. In each of two sentences, use an infinitive phrase to en- 
large the subject. 

LESSON XXIV, 

WoBD Study, 

From the dictionary learn the difference in meaning 
between the words in each of the following pairs, and 
use each word oraUy in a sentence : 

Complement, compliment; statue, statute; principal, princi- 
pie; rout, route; perjury, forgery; emigrants, immigrants; 
convince, convict; species, specie; propose, purpose. 

For the italicized words in each of the following sen- 
tences substitute a synonym : 

1. Once a year the Nile overflows. 2. We resolved to make 
the attempt to surmotmt the difficulties. 3. The thief was caught 
4. Sailors encotmter constant perils. 5. The prisoners were 
condemned. 6. A furious gale was blowing. 7. A vast cloud 
obscures the sun. 8. Do not sqtuxnder your time. 
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LESSON XXV. 

Composition. 

Write a composition about **Our Camping Party:" 
OUR CAMPING PARTY. 

1. The plans for the outing. 2. Persons invited. 
3. Preparations for outing. 4. Location chosen. 5. 
Food and cooking while out. 6. Disadvantages of camp 
life. 7. How we employed ourselves. 8. The trip home. 

LESSON XXVI. 

Extended Pbedicate. 

Note. An extension of the predicate is any word or group 
of related words used to modify the predicate in respect to time, 
place, manner, purpose, or degree. An enlargement or exten- 
sion of the predicate is an adverbial adjunct. 

The predicate may be extended by : 

1. An adverbial word. 

Examples. The canary sings sweetly. He writes rapidly, 

2. An adverb phrase. 

Examples. He came in the morning. He wrote on foohcap paper, 

3. An adverb clause. 

Examples. He had gone before we arrived. He went because he 
had been invited. If he is needed^ he will go. 

The extension of the predicate may show : 

1. Time. 

Examples. She will come soon. The boy was bom in ihe 
year 1898, He came after I sent for Mm, 
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2. Place. 

Examples. The man died Tiere. He bought his watoh in JPtMri9. 
Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails. 

3. Manner. 

Examples. She acted diecreetly. He came in a hurry. Speak 
the piece, as I pronounce it to you, 

4. Cause. 

Examples. He went to meet hie father. The child screamed 
from fright. I came because you called me. 

Sentence Making. 

1. Extend the predicate: (1) by an adverb word denoting 
time; (2) by an adverb word denoting place; (3) by an adverb 
word denoting manner. 

2. Extend the predicate : (1) by a phrase denoting time ; (2) 
by a phrase denoting place ; (3) by a phrase denoting manner. 

3. Extend the predicate: (1) by a clause denoting time; (2) 
by a clause denoting place; (3) by a clause denoting manner. 

LESSON xxvn. 

WoBD Study. 

Only is often misused. The difficulty in its use arises 
from not knowing just where to place it in a sentence. 

Notice and explain the different meanings conveyed by 
the word only in the following sentences : 

Only the address can be written on this side (nothing else) . 
The address can only be written on this side (not printed) . The 
address can be written only on this side (not on the other) . 

In the following sentences use only in as many different 
places as possible, and explain the changes in meaning : 
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1. He oame to see me once. 2. My sister read the Bible this 
morning. 3. We paid the men four dollars. 4. He forgave 
the man his offence. 5. We met them last year. 6. The boy 
took the peach. 7. Cowards die many times before they 
really die. 8. Boys and girls whisper in school. 

LESSON xxvm. 

Composition. 

Use the following outline in writing a composition on 
** A Railway Journey : ' ' 

A RAILWAY JOURNEY. 

1. Introduction; the grandmother and her grand- 
children's request. 2. Discussion, (a) The morning 
of departure, (b) The start, (c) The journey, (d) 
The wrong station, (e) Arrival at the right station. 
3. Conclusion, (a) How the visit was enjoyed, (b) 
The return. 

LESSON XXIX. 
Enlarged Object. 

The objecty like the subject, may be enlarged by : 

1. An adjective word. 

Examples. The seamstress made a heattt^ful dress. John 
broke the many-cohred window. 

2. A noun or pronoun in the possessive case. 
Examples. The sailor lost his ship. I saw WiUiam^s father. 

3. A noun in apposition. 

Examples. I heard John, the singer^ this morning. He shot 
the mnrderer, the man that killed the banker. 
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4. An adjectiye phrase. 

Examples. Midnight hrought the sound of strife. Heaven 
from all creatures hides the book of fate. 

5. An adjective clause. 

Examples. I saw the man that invented the telephone. He sold 
the horse that ran away. He solved the problem which I gave him. 

Whatever may be used as an adjunct of the subject 
may also be used to enlarge the object. 

LESSON XXX. 

Sentence Makino. 

1. In each of three sentences, enlarge the object by a differ- 
ent kind of adjective. 

2. In each of three sentences, enlarge the object by a phrase. 
Introduce the first phrase with o/, the second with tn, the third 
with to. 

3. In each of two sentences, enlarge the object by nouns in 
apposition. 

4. In each of two sentences, enlarge the object by a clause. 
Introduce the first clause with whoj the second with which, 

LESSON XXXI. 

Word Study, 

Use of Think and Consideb. 

To think means to believe ; consider means to reflect, 
to meditate. 

Fill each blank with think or consider: 

1. I will— —the proposition which you have made. 2. He 
•^^ Paul's proposition is best. 3. I James is an honest 
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boy. 4. All things — — , it is best that you should go. 5. He 

has your claims, and — yonr chance is g^ood. 6. He 

Fred a good boy for the place. 7. Take time to yonr 

oonrse. 8. Do you Miss Green a competent witness? 9. 

He does not it best for you to remain here. 10. We 

only of the bright side. 

LESSON xxxn. 

Vebbals. 

Participles — Infinitives, 

A verb is a word used to assert something of a person 
or thing. 

From almost every verb there are derived two kinds 
of verb-forms that express action, but do not assert any- 
thing — that is, they are never used as predicates. 
These verb-forms are called verbals. 

Examples. 1. The boy, seeing the hearj ran away. 2. He 
had a library filled with rare hooks. 3. To give him his freedom was 
a generous act. 4. He likes to do his duty in every case. 

In the first sentencey the word seeing limits the noun 
boy 9 therefore, it has the construction of an adjective. 
The word bear is the object of seeing, therefore, seeing 
partakes of the nature of a verb also. 

In the second senteilce, the "word filled limits the noun 
library^ therefore, it has the construction of an adjective. 
It is modified by the adverb phrase with rare booJcSj 
therefore, it partakes of the nature of a verb. 

In the third sentence, the phrase To give him his 
freedom is the subject of the sentence, therefore, it does 
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the work of a noiin. The m^ovA freedom is the object of 
to givCf therefore, to give has the nature of a verb. 

In the fourth sentence, the phrase to do his duty in 
every case is the object of the verb likes^ therefore, it 
does the work of a noun. To do is modified by the 
adverb phrase in every case^ therefore, to do has the 
nature of a verb. 

The word seeing in the first sentence, and the word 
filled in the second sentence, partake of the nature of 
two parts of speech — of an adjective and of a verb. 
As the word participle means participating y sharing ^ we 
call such words as seeing and filled participles. A par- 
ticiple is a verbal adjective. 

A participle is the form of a verb havins: the properties 
of an adjective and of a verb. 

The phrase To give him his freedom in the third sen- 
tsnce, and the phrase to do his duty in every case^ ex- 
press action, but have the construction of nouns. Such 
phrases are called infinitives. An infinitive is a verbal 
noun. 

An Infinitive Is the form of a verb havlns: the proper- 
ties of a verb and of a noun. 

Pick out: (1) the participial phrases, and tell how 
each is used; (2") the infinitive phrases, and tell how 
each is used. 

1. The man laboring in the field is my brother. 2. The hat 
worn by the boy was black. 3. I saw the book spoiled by the 
children. 4. To read well requires much practice. 5. I like 
to read books of travel. 6. To err is human. 7. To for- 
give is divine. 8. Having finished his speech, he sat down. 
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9. Having found the owner, he restored the ring. 10. The master 
caught his servant stealing away. 11. The arrow, glancing oft 
a tree, hit a boy. 12. The grass, growing by the river, is long 
and juicy. 13. The father hopes to meet his daughter. 14. 
The man promised to return. 15. The sick mother refused to 
be comforted. 16. I saw a little school standing near the 
road. 17. The clock, injured in moving, will not strike. 18. 
Seeing a crowd in the street, he went away. 19. He like's to 
please his mother. 20. The guide, smoking a long pipe, led 
the way, 21. To write well is his desire. 

LESSON xxxm. 

CoBfPOsrnoN. 

Use the following outline in writing a composiaon on 
•* George Stephenson:" 

GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

1. Birth: time and place. 2. Earlj life: education, 
occupation as a boy, experiments of youth. 3. Man- 
hood, (a) The then existing railways, (h) The many 
attempts to apply steam to railway locomotion, (c) 
His attention to the subject, (d) The first railway lo- 
comotive. 4. Effect of his invention on civilization and 
commerce. 5. The number of railways now; the ad- 
vantages arising from them. 6. Death. 

Word Study. 

Find the meaning of the following words and use 
each orally in a sentence : 

allow acGomplish perform 

permit execute achieve 

ridicule acquire persevere 

deride obtain persist 
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LESSON XXXIV. 

Pabticiples. 

It has been shown that participles are derived from 
verbs, and that they have the construction of adjectives. 
That is, a participle is a verbal adjective. 

Examples. John, being tired, was excused. I saw the slate 
broken by Mary. Seed, dropped by the roadside, sprang up. 

Each of the italicized words in the above sentences is 
a descriptive word used to limit a noun, therefore, it 
has the use of an adjective. 

There are two participles — the present participle and 
the past participle. 

The present participle always ends in ing. 

Examples. I saw a man whipping Ms horse. The boy, reading 
to my sister, is John Smith. 

Note. The present participle is called the imperfect participle 
by some grammarians, and the active participle by others. 

The past participle ends in d, n, or t. 

Examples. John, having computed his task, was excused. 
Driven from home, he became sad and lonesome. Mary, Juzving 
w^t long, was weary and sick. 

Note. The past participle is called the perfect participle by 
some grammarians, and the passive participle by others. 

Having prefixed to a past participle forms the com- 
pound perfect participle. 

Examples. Love, loved, having loved. Sing, sxmg, having 
sung. Study, studied, having studied. 
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Pick out: (1) the present participles, and tell how 
each is used; (2) the past participles, and tell how each 
is used. 

1. A hunter, hunting in the woods, found a bear. 2. The 
prisoner, found guilty, escaped. 3. The fox, hidden behind 
some bushes, was not found. 4. The signal, seen along the 
coast, surprised the sailors. 5. The man, writing a letter, is 
the proprietor. 6. Mary, having wept all night, is sick this 
morning. 7. Do you see the boy blowing bubbles? 8. Co- 
lumbus, believing tiiat the earth is round, sailed around it. 9. 
Facts, learned in youth, are often useful in old age. 10. Hear- 
ing the music, the children were delighted. 11. There goes a 
splendid steamer gliding over the waters. 12. The lady, riding 
the bay horse, is Miss Gray. 13. A library, filled with good 
books, is on the second floor. 14. The enemy, having been de- 
feated, surrendered. 15. The robins, gathering straws to build 
their nests, should not be disturbed. 16. John, having slept 
too late, missed the train. 17. The man, having been caught 
stealing, was arrested. 18. Little Jack Homer sat in the cor- 
ner eating a pie. 19. My mother, expecting me, did not go out. 
20. The man saw the boy taking the money. 

LESSON XXXV. 
Sentence Making. 

1. In each of three sentences, use a present participle as an 
adjunct of the subject of a verb. . 

2. In each of two sentences, use a past participle as an ad- 
junct of the subject of a verb. 

3. In each of two sentences, use a participial phrase to limit 
the object of a verb. 

4. Limit the subject of a sentence : (1) by a participle end- 
ing in ing; (2) by a participle ending in n; (3) by a participle 
ending in t; (4) by a participle ending in d. 
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5. Compose three sentences containing participles, and 
change the participles into equivalent adjective claoses. 

6. Derive ten present participles from verbs, and use each 
orally in a sentence. 

7. Derive ten past participles from verbs, and use each orally 
in a sentence. 

8. Show in each of three sentences that a verb asserts and 
that a participle does not assert. 

LESSON XXXVI. 
Infinitives. 

It has been shown that infinitives are derived from 
verbs and that they have the construction of nouns. 
That is, an infinitive is a verbal noun. 

Examples. To help others is a duty. He desires to go. 

Note. An infinitive may be the object of certain preposi* 
tions, therefore, it resembles a noun in this relation. 

ExAlHPLES. He was about to so. He wants nothing exe^t 
to live quietly. He has no hope but to escape. He cares for 
nothing save to make money. 

The object of each preposition in the foregoing sen- 
tences is a verbal noun — that is, each does the work of a 
noun. An infinitive names the action or state which the 
verb asserts. As all names of things are nouns, an in- 
finitive is a noun. 

There are two infinitives — the root infinitive and the 
participial infinitive^ the infinitive ending in ing. 

The root infinitive is the same form of the verb as the 
imperative — the simple verb. * 

Examples. Oo, see, love, give, run, eat, study. 
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The root infinitive often has the preposition to placed 
before it as its sign. 

Examples. To go, to see, to love, to give. 

The participial infinitive is the infinitive ending in ing. 
In form, it is like the present participle; in construction, 
it is a verbal noun. 

Examples. CMng, seemmg, laving, giving, living. 

Note. Beginners most distinguish between the present par- 
ticiple and the infinitive ending in ing. The present participle 
is always an adjective, the infinitive in tti^ is always a nonn. 

Examples. I saw the man whipping his horse. The lady, gU- 
ting on the sofa, is my aunt. The train, running so rapidly, is a 
special. (Present participles.) 

The roaring of the sea surprised ns. The huHding of ships is 
their occupation. My coming did not annoy them. (Participial 
infinitives.) 

These last illustrations show .that the participial infini- 
tive — the infinitive in ing — is converted into a verbal 
noun by prefixing an adjective or a possessive. 

An infinitive, like a participle, may take an object, 
complement, and adverbial modifiers. 

Examples. To love our neighbore is a duty. To feel easy is 
desirable. To ride on horse hack is a healthy exercise. 

The object of an infinitive may be a word, a phrase, 
or a clause. 

Examples. To do our dtUy on all occasions is a reasonable 
demand. He likes to ride on horseback. To believe that ihe pris- 
oner is guilty of the crime is difficult. 

Note. For a more complete treatment of Infinitives, see 
the author's Lessons in Grammar. 
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LESSON xxxvn. 

Sentence Making. 

1. In each of three sentences, use an infinitive as the sabject 
of a verb. 

2. Use three infinitives as objects of verbs. 

3. In each of two sentences, use an infinitive as the comple- 
ment of a copulative verb. 

4. In each of three sentences, use an infinitive in »n^ as the 
subject of a verb. 

5. In each of two sentences, use an infinitive in ing as the 
object of a verb. 

6. Use an infinitive in »n^ as the complement of a copulative 
verb. 

LESSON xxxvm. 

CoBfPosrnoN. 

Use the outline in writing a composition on ** Glass :** 

GLASS. 

1. Materials from which it is made: sand, potash, 
lime, and some chemicals to give color or to make it 
brilliant. 2. Process of manufacture; materials mixed 
into a flour, called frit; melted in large pots; then 
cooled until the consistency of paste, when the workmen 
take it. 3. Principal tool, the blowing-tube; blown 
into the required shape, or rolled and molded. 4. 
Kinds: common, plate, and flint. 5. Qualities: trana 
parent, brittle, smooth. 6. Uses: for windows, bot- 
tles, wares of all kinds, optical instruments, telescopes, 
and ornaments. 7. Conclusion; when first used for 
windows ; taking the place of what. 
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LESSON XXXIX. 
The Subject. 
The subject of a verb may be : 

1. A noun. 

Examples. John is working. WiUiam studies* 

2. A pronoun. 

Examples. He sleeps. She is studious. 

3. An infinitive. 

Examples. To walk fatigues. To study is pleasant. 

4. A clause. 

Examples. That he went is certain. That he will stuxeed is 
very evident. 

5. An adjective used as a noun. 

Examples. The poor need help. The weary need rest. 

6. An infinitive in ing. 

Examples. Walking tires. Beading is profitable. 

7. Any word, phrase, sign, or symbol that can bo 
used as a noun may be the subject of a sentence. 

Sentence Making. 

1. In each of four sentences, use a different kind of noun as 
the subject. 

2. In each of five sentences, use a different pronoun as the 
subject. 

3. In each of three sentences, use an infinitive as the subject. 

4. In each of three sentences, use a clause as the subject. 
Introduce the first clause with that, the second with when, the 
third with where. 

6. In each of two sentences, use an adjective as the subject. 
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LESSON XL. 

WoBD Study. 

Use op Quantitt and Number. 

Quantity means so much in bulk; num&e?* means that 
which admits of being counted. 

Pill each blank with quar^tity or number: 

1. A large of soldiers passed through the city this morn- 
ing. 2. We use a small of wood each year. 3. The 

gpreater go home to Innch. 4. The of coal sent was 

insufficient. 5. Large of wild geese are now flying north. 

6. What a of milk you buy I 7. Large of cotton are 

exported yearly. 8. Why do you keep such a of petsf 

LESSON XLI. 
The Object. 

The object of a verb may be : 

1. A noun. 

ExAMFLSS. William likes his work. Study your lesaona, 

2. A pronoun. 

Examples. She admired Mm. He met her. 

3. An infinitive. 

Examples. He likes to study. He wishes to toork. 

4. A clause. 

Example. He said that he could not go. 

5. An adjective used as a noun. 

Examples. We should pity the poor. Help the needy. 

6. An infinitive in ing. 

Examples. Mary likes reading. He prefers skating. 
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Sentence Making. 

1. In each of four sentenoeg, use a different kind of noun as 
an object. 

2. Use each of the personal pronouns as an object. 

3. Use each of the relative pronouns as an object. 

4. In each of two sentences, use a different infinitive as the 
object. 

5. In each of three sentences, use a different clause as the 
object. 

6. Use the infinitive in ing as the object. Change the infini- 
tive in fn^ to the phrasal infinitive — t. e., the form with to. 

LESSON XLH. 

Indibect Object. 

Many transitive verbs take two objects, a direct and 

an indirect object. Besides the person or thing acted 

on directly, the action of the verb concerns another 

person or thing indirectly. 

Examples. John gave Ker a hooh. Mary sent her brother a 
present. The tailor made Henry a ooat. Gather Ker a Iwugvtet of 
roses. 

The indirect object denotes to whom or for whom an 
act is performed; it is really the object of the preposi- 
tions to or for understood. 

Pick out: (1) the direct objects; (2) the indirect 
objects, and supply the prepositions understood. 

1. I bought myself a pair of boots. 2. The boy told us the 
truth. 3. The carpenter made John a box. 4. Find the 
teacher a better pen. 5. I will write him a receipt in full. 
6. The gentleman offered us his carriage. 7. He gave me 
an apple this morning. 8. She sent the old lady a basket of 
fruit. 9. She wrote a note to her friend. 10. We extended 
the invitation to all. 11. He gave him a present. 
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LESSON XLm. 

Composition. 

Uee the following outline in writing a composition 
aDout "Coal:** 

COAL. 

1. Where found. 2. Composition; origin; how 
transformed. 3. Properties: black, hard, heat-giving. 
4. Kinds: anthracite, bituminous. 5. Uses: for warm- 
ing, for cooking, for lighting, for manufacturing. 6. 
Commercial value. 

LESSON XLIV. 

Afpositive Modifiers. 

A noun used to explain another noun is called an 
appositive or explaining noun. Appositive means '^ set 
along side of.'* 

An appositive or explaining noun may be used to 
explain a noun used as subject, as object, or as a posses- 
sive. 

Examples. John Fiske, the author, wrote a history of the 
IJBited States. Virginia was named in honor of Elizabeth, the 
virgin g^ueen. He left his card in Mr. Smith's, the secretary's, 
office. 

What is the subject of the first sentence? What 
word tells which John Fiske wrote a history of the 
United States? 
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What word in the second sentence is the object of the 
preposition off What word tells which Elizabeth is 
meant? 

What word in the third sentence tells what Mr. Smith's 
office is meant? 

Pick out the appositive or explaining noons and show 
how each is used : 

1. Riohardy the carpenter, built a boat. 2. Milton, the illus- 
trious English poet, was blind. 3. Bums, the great Scotch poet, 
was a farmer. 4. Bell, the great inventor, invented the tele- 
phone. 5. Warren, the gallant young hero, fell at Bunker Hill. 
6. Agrioola, the Roman general, conquered Britain in the year 
78 A.D. 7. That faithful animal, the dog, watches our house. 

8. Virginia was named in honor of Elizabeth, the virgin queen. 

9. The great American statesman, Daniel Webster, was bom in 
New Hampshire. 10. John Howard Payne wrote the favorite 
song, ** Home, Sweet Home." 11. We saw Forrest, the great 
tragedian, in ** Hamlet." 12. Hope, the balm of life, leads us 
onward. 13. Longfellow, the poet, lived in Cambridge. 14. 
Walter Scott, the novelist, was very fond of animals. 15. 
Homer, the Greek poet, was blind. 16. She mourned him, her 
only son. 17. Mary, the seamstress, is not here. 18. Nero, 
our large dog, saved the child. 19. Patti, the great singer, 
lives in Wales. 20. William, the Emperor of Germany, re- 
viewed the troops. 21. Milton, the blind poet, wrote "Para- 
dise Lost." 22. Pestalozzi, the great Swiss educator, was 
bom at Zurich in 1745. 23. Rome, "the Eternal City,'' is 
built on both sides of the Tiber. 

An appositive or explaining noun is logically an adjec- 
tive, but is not so closely connected with the noun which 
it limits as an adjective. By adding information a noun 
in apposition limits the meaning of another noun deno- 
ting the same person or thing. 
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LESSON XLV. 
Sentence Making. 

1. In each of three sentenoesy use a noun to explain a noun 
used as the subject. 

2. In each of two sentences, use a noun to explain a noun 
used as object. 

3. In each of two sentences, use a noun to explain a noun in 
the possessive case. 

4. Use each of the following nouns in a sentence as an 
explaining noun: 

tailor hatter farmer teacher 

judge grocer banker merchant 

editor lawyer weaver conductor 

Franklin Howe Fulton Morse 

A noun in apposition must tie set off from tlieotiier 
parts of tlie sentence by commas. 

LESSON XLVI. 
Complements. 

The complement of a copulative verb may be : 

1. An adjective. 

Examples. Sugar is stoeet. The apple tastes sour. 

2. A noun. 

Examples. He seems a hero. He is a musician. 

3. A pronoun. 

Examples. It is J. I am he. It is she. 

4. A phrase. 

Examples. The girl is in poor T^eaUh. Gold ore is of great 
value. I am tn great distress. 
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5. A clause. 

Examples. The belief is that the soul is immortal. His purpose 
was tTtat John shotM attend ichool. 

6. An infinitive. 

Examples. The house iatohe sold. He is to 56 heUeved. 

7. An infinitive in ing. 

Examples. Seeing is heUewng, Loving is Uving. 

The verb to be is the only pure copula verb. Besides 
the verb to be^ the most common copula verbs are seem, 
appear, smell, feel, taste, deem, look, grow, turn, become, 
continues, remains. 

Sentence Making. 

1. In each of ten sentenoes, use a different adjective as a 
complement. 

2. In each of five sentences, use a noun as a complement, 
and show how it refers to the subject. 

3. Use each of the personal pronouns as a complement, and 
show how the pronoun refers to the subject. 

4. In each of three sentences, use a prepositional phrase as a 
complement, and show that the phrase is equivalent to a simple 
adjective word. 

5. In each of two sentences, use a clause as the complement, 
and show that it refers to the subject. 

6. Use three infinitives as complements. 

7. IjI each of two sentences, use an infinitive in ing as a 
complement. 

8. Show that an infinitive in ing is a verbal noun. 

9. Show that the present participle is an adjective. 
10. Show that the phrasal infinitive is a verbal noun. 
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LESSON XLVn. 

Composition. 

Use the outline in writing a composition on ** Snow:*' 

SNOW. 

1. What changes vapor into water? 2. How are 
snowflakes formed? 3. Of what use is snow? (a) 
Protection to plants; (6) purifies the air; (c) moisture 
for the ground. 4. Mention some places where it 
never snows. 5. What people make houses of snow? 
6. Pleasure afforded the children by the snow. Bead 
selections from Whittier's " Snowbound." 

LESSON XLVm. 
Verbs and Verb-Phrabes. 

A verb is a word used to assert something of a person 
or a thing. 

In some isentences, one word makes the assertion. 

Examples. The boy loves his mother. The fishermeii spread 
their nets in the sun. He came in the morning. 

In many sentences, however, two, three, or four 
words are required to make the assertion. 

Examples. The gentleman wiU come to-morrow. He Tias been 
gone a week. He should have been studying, 

A group of words used to make an assertion is called 
a verb-phrase. 
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A verb-phnse Is a phrase that does the work of a 
verb. 

Pick out: (1) the verbs; (2) the verb-phrases. 

1. Does he not know thisf 2. The clock strack one. 3. 
He bought the horse. 4. He did buy the horse. 5. He should 
come well prepared. 6. Come to me. 7. Somewhere the 
birds are singing evermore. 8. He has a book. 9. He has 
been reciting. 10. Go now. 11. He is studying. 

LESSON XLIX. 



Word Study. 
Define the following words, and then use each orally 



in a sentence : 

pillow 
pillar 

dissent 
descent 

precedent 
president 



statue 
statute 

patience 
patients 

cereal 
serial 



calender 
calendar 

formerly 
formally 

prescribe 
proscribe 



specie 
species 

stationery 
stationary 

lightning 
lightening 



LESSON L. 

Tense. 

Tense shows a difference in the time of the action or 
state expressed by the verb. 

ExAHFLSS. 1. I write this note (now). 2. I wrote this 
note (yesterday) . 3. I will write a note (to-morrow) . 

Each verb gives an idea of time. In the first sentence, 
iorite refers to present time. In the second sentence, 
wrote refers to past time. In the third sentence, will 
write refers to future time. 
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From the foregoing illustrations, we see that a verb 
may have three tenses — present j pastf and future. 
These three tenses are called the absolute tenses. They 
are called absolute tenses because they refer to the 
grand divisions of time absolutely. 

Each of the absolute tenses has a relative tense — a 
tense made by affixing to the name of the absolute tense 
the word perfect^ thus we have the present-perfect^ the 
past-perfect J and the future-perfect. There are, there- 
fore, six tenses, three absolute and three relative. 

The present tense of a verb expresses beins:, action, or 
state in present time. 

Examples. I am. Tou 9tudy. He sleeps. 

The past tense of a verb expresses beins:, action, or 
state in past time. 

Examples. Iwas. You stu/dMd. "Eq slept. 

The future tense of a verb expresses lieins:, action, or 
state in future time. 

Examples. 1 shall or will he. Yom shall or will study. 

Note. The future tense is formed by placing shall or will 
before the principal verb. 

The present-perfect tense of a verb expresses beins:, 
action, or state as completed at the present time. 

Examples. I have been. Tou have studied. He hcu slept. 

Note. The present-perfect tense is formed by placing has or 
ha/ce before the principal verb. 

The past-perfect tense of a verb expresses beins:, 
action, or state as completed at or before some past time. 

Examples. I had been. Tou had studio. 
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NOTB. The past-perfect tense is formed by plaoing had 
before the past participle of the verb. 

The future-perfect tense of a verb eacpresses beiniTt 
action, or state tbat will have been completed at or 
before some future time. 

LESSON LI. 

Mode. 

Mode is the form of a verb that shows a difference in 
the manner of the assertion. 

Examples. She is kind to her brother. (States a fact.) If 
she were kind to him he would not be unhappy. (Express a con- 
ditional assertion.) Be kind to your brother. (Gives a com- 
mand.) 

There are three modes — the indicative^ the subjunc' 
tivBy the imperative. 

The indicative mode expresses beinir, action, or state 
as a fact. 

Examples. He exista. The sun shines. John is reading. 

The subjunctive mode expresses a conditional assert 
tion. 

Examples. If I ^e in the wrong, I will confess it. If I were 
you, I would go. 

The imperative mode expresses a command or an en- 
treaty. 

Examples. Hear me. Father, forgive us. 

The indicative mode has six tenses — the present, the 
present-perfect, the past and past-perfect, the future and 
future-perfeci. 
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The subjunctive mode has separate forms m but two 
tenses — the present and the past. 

The imperative mode has one tense — the present. 

Tell the mode and tense of each verb : 

1. The weaver sits at his loom. 2. The spring comes and 
the spring goes. 3. Write. 4. If you saw me, what was I 
doing f 6. Come to me, ye children. 6. Have mercy npon 
ns. 7. Though you took his life, bury him decently. 8. I 
read on the stone a singular inscription. 9. Speak gently to 
the erring. 10. Had the children warm clothing f 

LESSON LH. 
Words Vakiously Used. 

The use of a word determines what part of speech it is. 

As a word may have diJBferent uses in different sen- 
tences, it may belong to two or more parts of speech. 

Name the part of speech of each of the following 
italicized words : 

1. The apple is on^ the grownd, 2. The miller grotmA the 
wheat. 3. The grocer sells grownd coffee. 4. No man can 
sUll the waves. 5. The waves are still. 6. The waves are 
mHU raging. 7. Whiskey is made in a sHU. 8. We expect 
snow in winter. 9. The snow man was large. 10. It began 
to snow at nine o'clock. 11. The monse ran %mder the box. 
12. The ship went under with all on board. 13. The %mder side 
of the board is rough. 14. Candles give light, 15. Light the 
candles. 16. The candles make the room Ught, 17. We can 
&u< try. 18. But is a conjunction. 19. They are hut children. 
20. No one was there hut him. 21. He is poor, hut he is 
honest. 22. The bolt is made of iron, 23. Jane has an inm 
hoop. 24. Those women iron clothes. 
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Use each of the following words as two or more parts 
of speech : 



row 


pipe 


pine 


arm 


peck 




black 


strain 


novel 


paw 


blue 


own 


gold 


weU 


all 


watoh 


grave 


show 


no 


much 


after 


better 


ere 


water 


out 


help 


hope 


before 


school 


set 


good 


spare 


as 


stone 


fast 


under 


till 


since 


watoh 


near 



TO THE TEACHER: In the English language, a word does not belong 
exclusively to a single class or part of speech. The part of spieech to which 
a word belongs in a particular sentence depends upon its use in that 
sentence. That is, the same form of a word may do the work of several 
parts of speech. The keynote to any profitable system of teaching grammar 
IS Hhertforej not beoau$e, 

LESSON Lm. 
Ibbbguulb Ykbbs. 



On account of the irregular formation of the past 
tense and the past participle of irregular verbs, pupils 
need practice in giving their principal parts. 

The principal parts of a verb are the present tense, the 
past tense, and the past participle. 

Examples. Present, see; past, saw; past participle, seen. 

Give the principal parts of the f ollowi ng verbs : 

Sow, chide, begin, wear, rise, crow, bid, grind, forsake, ran, 
shine, hold, dig, tread, thrive, win, know, forget, sing, bind, 
speak, sit, take, ride, bite, blow, chooae, fall, drink. He, lay, 
forbear, eat, kneel, ring, rise, learn, set, shrink, slay, spring. 
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LESSON LIV. 

Voice. 

Voice is that form of a transitive verb which shows 
whether the subject acts or is acted upon. 

A transitive verb has two forms to express voice — the 
active and the passive. 

A verb is in the active voice when it represents the 
subject as acting. 

Examples. John struck William. James read the book. 

A verb is in the passive voice when it represents the 
subject as being acted upon. 

Examples. William uxm struck by John. The book was read 
by James. 

Only transitive verbs can have a passive voice. 

Pick out the transitive verbs, and use each orally in 
the active voice ; then in the passive voice : 

1. The engine draws the train. 2. Several writers have 
told the story. 3. No one had thought of this. 4. Every 
patriot will defend his country. 6. We celebrated the victory. 
6. Heat expands metals. 7. The prudent never waste time or 
money. 8. Would he believe the truthf 9. She writes a 
letter every day. 10. The mortgage will be foreclosed by the 
executor. 11. The boat was broken by the waves. 12. Light 
is given by the sun. 13. America was discovered by Columbus. 
14. The flowers were arranged by Mary. 15. The gardeners 
have pruned the trees. 16. The medicine was prepared by the 
doctor. 17. John broke the window. 18. The pavements 
have been washed by the rain. 19. The town was destroyed by 
an earthquake. 
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LESSON LV. 

AUXILIABY VeBBS. 

An auxiliary verb is a verb used with a principal verb 
or a participle to form a verli-phrase. 

Examples. Hctve^ in have loved; iwZZ, in will love; may, m 
may love; must, in mnst love; sTiall, in shall love. 

The pure auxiliary verbs are shall^ wiUj may^ can^ 
mu8t^ and ought. Be^ have^ and do are much used as 
auxiliary verbs. 

Meaiong of the Auxiliabies. 

Shall, in the first person, implies simple intention. 
Example. I shall go to-morrow. 
Will, in the first person, implies determination. 
Example. I will go to-morrow. 

Shall, in the second or third person, implies determt-- 
nation — purpose. 

Examples. Ton shall go. He shall go. 

Both shall and will are very often misused. 

Maj/ expresses permission. 

Example. Mother says I may go. 

Oan expresses ability. 

Examples. He can read. She can sing. 

Must expresses necessity. 

Examples. The boy must work. The man must pay. 

Might expresses possibility. 

Examples. He might come. She might go. 
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Oouid expresses ability. 

Examples. He could come. He could study. 

Ought implies moral obligation. 

ExAiCFiiXS. He ought to do better. He ought to go. 

Use of Should and Would. 

Should and would^ the past tenses of shall and will^ 
follow the rules governing the uses of shall and will. 

Examples. I thought I shoMi go. I feared he wwM fail. 
They promised they would help us. 

Fill each blank with shall or will: 

1. I go. 2. Depend on me, for I be there. 3. 

I go if the weather permits. 4. Charles carry the 

water, and Mary do the washing. 6. We speak. 

You — hear us and our wrongs be righted. 6. No effort 

be spared that — - contribute to the success of our enter- 
prise. 7. It wrongs me, and I not submit. 8, I be 

greatly obliged if you do me a favor. 9. — — you call 

when you pass, or I meet you at the next corner? 10. 

he got He . 11. he be down town at noonf 

He . 12. I be in time for the traint 13. It 

rain and we get wet. 14. He be in the city to-day, 

and I — - meet him. 15. I ■ go; rain or shine. 16. 

They come regardless of our objections. 17. He — get 

the lesson if he has time. 18. You see the parade if you 

wait till ten. 19. You see that the room is properly ven- 
tilated. 20. You know that I —— be there, and that she also 
— be there. 

FiU each blank with mighty could ^ would y or should: 

1. He might ride if he . 2. He could ride if he . 

3. He would sing if he . 4. If you would help me, x I — 

be obliged. 5. If they should send for ns, we not go. 
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Non. A oarefal study of the auxiliary verbs is neoesssty to 
a dear expression of the meaning intended. Much of the time 
spent in conjugating verbs would yield better results if spent in 
a reflective use of the auxiliary verbs. Beyond an acquaintance 
with the principal parts of Ihe irregukir verbs, conjugation in 
English counts for little or nothing. 

ReGULAB and iBBEGUIiAB YeBBS. 

A regular verb la one that forms its fmst tense and 
IMist participle by adding d or ed to the present tense-form. 

EzAHFiiSS. Love, loved, loved/ return, returned, returned. 

NoTK. Regular verbs are also called weak verbs, because they 
always add doted (in a few cases d has been changed to t) to the 
present tense to form the past tense and the past participle. 

An irregular verb is one that does not form its past 
tense and past participle by adding d or ed to the present 
tense-form. 

ExAllFLES. Fallf fellf fallen; write, wrote, wriHen; get, got, gotten. 

Note. Irregular verbs are also called strong verbs, because 
they always change the vowel of the present tense to form the 
past tense and past participle, but do not add an ending. 

Composition. 

"Write a composition on ** Longfellow:*' 

LONGFELLOW. 

1. Birth. 2. Advantages: social, educational. 3. 
His home: where; why historic. Writings: kind, style. 
5. Why called the children's poet. 6. Historical poems: 
«* Evangeline," << Courtship of Miles Standish,'' *« Hia- 
watha;" what period in our history do th^j describe. 
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LESSON LVI. 



Conjugation. 



The conjugation of a verb is the rei^ular arrangement 
of Its modes, tenses, voices, numbers, and persons. 

The principal parts of a verb are the root infinitive 
(the present indicative), the past tense (the past indica- 
tive), and the past participle. 

A verb takes its number and person from its subject. 
The/orm of the verb, however, does not always depend 
on the person and number of its subject. A verb is of 
the first J second, or third person; of the singular or 
the plural number. 

Conjugation op the Veeb Be. 





Freaent. 


Past. Pres. Part. Past Part 


P] 


UNCiPAiiPABTS: Be, Was, Being, Been. 




Indicative Mode. 




Present Tense. 


Past Tense. 




Singular, Plural. 


Singular. Plural. 


1. 


I am. 1. We are. 


1. I was. 1. We were. 


2. 


Thou art. 2. You are. 


2. Thou wast. 2. You were. 


3. 


He is^ 3. They are. 


3. He was. 3. They were. 




Present Perfect Tense. 




Singular. Plural. 




1. I have been. 1. We have been. 




2. Thou hast been. 2. You have been. 




3. He has been. 


3. They have been. 
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2\m# TwftifA TenM. 



1. 
2. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Singular. 
I had been. 
Thou hadst been. 
He had been. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Plural, 
We had been. 
Yon had been. 
They had been. 



Future Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

I shall be. 1. We shall be. 

Thou wilt be. 2. You will be. 

He will be. 3. They will be. 

Future Perfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

Thou wilt have been. 2. You will have been. 

He will have been. 3. They will have been. 



SuBJUNcnvB Mode. 



(Generally used after if, that, th(mgh.) 



Present Tense. 



Singular. 

1. I be. 

2. Thou be. 

3. Hebe. 



Plural. 

1. We be. 

2. You be. 

3. They be. 



Past Tense. 



Singular, 

1. I were. 

2. Thou wert. 

3. He were. 



Plural. 

1. We were. 

2. You were. 

3. They were. 



LiiPEBATivB Mode. 



Present Tense. 



Singular, 
2. Be (thou). 

Pabtioiples: 

iNFINinVE:. 



Present. 
Being, 

To be, 



Plural. 
2. Be (you or ye)* 

Past. 
Been. 

Being. 
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CiONJUGATION OF THE VeKB GiVB. 
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I^resent. 




Past. Past Par. 


PRINOIPAL Parts: 


Give, 




Gave, Given. 


Indicative 


Mode. 




Present Tense. 




Singular. 






Plural. 


1. I give. 




1. 


We give. 


2 rYougiye, or 
' I Thou givest. 




2. 


You give. 


3. He gives. 




3. 


They give. 




Past Tense. 




Singular. 






Plural. 


1. I gave. 




1. 


We gave. 


2 r You gave, or 
' I Thou gavest. 




2. 


You gave. 


3. He gave. 




3. 


They gave. 




Ftaure Tense. 




Singular. 






Plural. 


1. I shall give. 




1. 


We shall give. 


Q f You will give, or 
* t Thou wilt give. 


2. 


You will give. 


3. He will give. 




3. 


They will give. 



2. You have g^ven. 

3. They have given. 



Present Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have given. 1. We have given, 

g r You have given, or 

* L Thou hast given. 
3. He has given. 

Past Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had given. 1. We had given. 

rt r You had given, or o v i. j • 

2. i rm, V J * • 2. You had given. 
L Thou hadst given. ® 

3. He had given. 3. They had given. 
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Future Pdrfect Tetue. 

Singular. PluraX. 

1. I shall have given. 1. We shall have given. 

rt r You will have given, or « ^ .,11. 

2. i rm. -1* V • 2. You will have given. 
L Thou wilt have given. 

3. He will have given. 3. They will have given* 

SuBJUNcnvB Mode. 

FreBentTenu. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I give. 1. If we give. 

^ / If you give, or o m • 

2- il£ axon give. ^^ "y**'^*^^^- 

3. If he give. 3. If they give. 

FastTeme. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I gave. 1. If we gave. 

2. If you gave. 



If you gave, or 
! thou gave. 
3. If he gave. 3. If they gave. 



fif: 
lifi 



Imperative Mode. 



Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

2. Give (you or thou) . 2. Give (you). 

Present. Past. 

Participles: Giving, Given. 

Infinitives: To give. Giving. 

TO THE TEACHER : The changes in the form of the verb to correspond 
to changes in its subject are very limited. With the exception of the verb 
to he^ in the indicative mode, present and past tenses, singular number, 
there are but few changes in the form of the English verb to denote per- 
son, number, tense, mode, or voice. 
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LESSON LXVn. 

Composition. 

Use the following outline in writing a composition on 
"A Thunder Storm:'' 

A THUNDER STORM. 

1. Introduction; the quiet evening scene and the 
traveler's story. 2. Discussion: (a) The coming of 
the storm. (6) The preparation for the storm, (c) 
The storm, (d) The effects of the storm. 

LESSON LXVm. 

Composition. 

Use the following outline in writing a composition on 
" Patrick Henry : " 

PATRICK HENRY. 

1. Early life: parentage. Birth: time and place* 
2. Education. 3. Early disposition and character. 
4. Manhood: first occupation and the result. 5. Final 
occupation; character and rank as a lawyer. 6. Public 
life. 7 . Speeches on « * Stamp Act ; " * * Tax on Tea ; ' ' 
♦* Boston Port Bill;" effect of these speeches. 8. 
Position on the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
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LESSON LXIX. 
Study of the Poem 

PEBSEVEBANCE. 

1. 
A swallow in the spring 
Came to our granary, and 'neath the eaves 
Essayed to make a ne£^y and there did bring 
Wet earth and straw and leaves. 

2. 
Day after day she toiled 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned. 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 
And dashed it to the gronnd. 

3. 
She foond the rain wrought; 
But not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And with her mate fresh earth and grasses brought 
And built her nest anew. 

4. 
But scarcely had she placed 
The last soft feather on its ample floor, 
When wicked hands, or chance, again laid waste 
And wrought the ruin o'er. 

6. 
But still her heart she kept. 
And toiled again, — and last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, — and lo I three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 

6. 
What truth is here, man I 
Hath hope been smitten in its early dawnt 
Have clouds overcast thy purpose, trust, or plant 
Have faith, and struggle on I 

— R. S. S. AxDBOS. 
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FiBST Stanza. Define granary , essayed. What part 
of speech is granary and why? What part of speech is 
essayed and why? Pick out the phrase that tells when 
the swallow came. Pick out the phrase that tells where 
she built her nest. What did the swallow bring? 

Skcond Stanza. Pick out the phrase that teUs how 
she toiled. What kind of an adjunct is it? What kind 
of a sentence is this stanza and why? Divide it into 
separate sentences and mention the connectives. 

Third Stanza. Quote the line which tells what the 
swallow found. Pick out the phrase which describes 
the swallow's purpose. Was she discouraged by what 
she found? What is meant by the phrase, <* with her 
mate?'' 

FouETH Stanza. What is meant by " on its ample 
floor," by **or chance"? What part of speech is 
♦* scarcely"? What part of speech is ** feather" and 
why? What work does it do in the sentence? 

Fifth Stanza. What did the swallow keep? What 
did she do? Pick out the phrase that tells when "I 
looked"? What is meant by ** earth-made walls"? 
What kind of a word is ** earth-made" ? 

Sixth Stanza. What kind of a sentence is the first 
line? Define truths smitten j hope, purpose, faith, strug- 
gle. What lesson does this poem teach? What charac- 
teristic distinguishes the successful pupil from the un- 
successful one ; the successful man in every calling from 
the unsuccessful man? What one word distinguishes the 
one who achieves success from the one who fails. 
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LESSON LXX. 

The Sentence. 

Fbingipal Elements — Subordinate Ei^ements — 
Independent Elements. 

The principal elements of a sentence are the parts that 
make the unqualified assertion — the bare subject and the 
bare predicate ; as, 

She views the green pasiwres in the midst of the dale. 

At the first glimpse of dawn he hastened to the prison. 

Early in the morning a sudden storm drone ua into the harbor. 

The subordinate elements of a sentence are the ad- 
juncts or modifiers of the principal elements ; as» 

She views the green pastures m the midst of the dale. 
At the first glimpse of dawn he hastened to the prison. 
Early in the morning a sudden storm drove us into the Jutrhor, 

The independent elements of a sentence are the words 
and phrases that are not grammatically related to the 
sentence with which they stand ; as, 

John^ oome to me. To say t^ Uast^ it was a great surprise. 

In the foregoing sentences the word John and the 
phrase To say the least are independent elements. That 
is, they are neither principal nor subordinate elements. 

Exercise. 

Pick out: (1) the principal elements; (2) the sub- 
ordinate elements; (3) the independent elements. 

1. Battles were fought on all sides. 2. The stone cannot be 
moved from its place by any force. 3. Now fades the glim- 
mering landscape on the sight. 4. Besides, the river was frozen. 
5. Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate. 6. How 
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wonderful is sleep! 7. To be sure, the mistake was natural. 

8. He found all his wants supplied by the oare of his frieqds. 

9. I will give thee a silver dollar to row us over the f eiry. 

10. To use time economically is the duty of every one. 11. The 
teacher likes to see his pupils busy. 12. My mother gave me a 
letter to read. 13. Having worked from early dawn till dark, 
the man was tired. 14. Harvey, the discoverer of the circula- 
tion of the bloody was an eminent English physician. 15. The 
man who stood on the platform is my brother. 16. My friends I 
we have a pleasant task before us. 17. As he approached the 
river his heart began to beat more quickly. 18. He laughed 
till the tears ran down his cheeks. 19. He that has most time 
has none to lose. 20. They that reverence too highly the past 
do not properly regard the present. 21. That I came to assist 
him, I can prove. 22. That the earth is round is now denied by 
none. 23. You wrong me, Brutus. 24. When we go forth in 
the morning we lay a moulding hand upon our destiny. 25. 
Little deeds of kindness make life pleasant; great deeds of sacri- 
fice make life noble. 26. He loved not wisely, but he loved too 
well. 27. Christmas I What memories cluster around the day I 
28. God made the country and man made the town. 29. 
Charms strike the eye, but merit wins the soul. 

LESSON LXXI. 

Attention. 

Study this selection by writing an outline of it first, 
then by reproducing it. An outline is expressed in de- 
tached words, phrases, and sentences, and gives only the 
principal points. 

** If I were a boy again, I would school myself into a habit of 
attention oftener. I would let nothing come between me and the 
subject in hand. I would remember that an expert on the ice 
never tries to skate in two directions at once. One of our great 
mistakes while we are young is that we do not attend strictly to 
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what we axe about just then, at that particular moment; we do 
not bend our energies close enough to what we are doing or 
learning; we wander into a half interest only, and so neva- ac- 
quire fully what is needful for us to become master of. The 
practice of being habitually attentive is one easily obtained, if 
we begin early enough. I often hear grown-up i>eople say, ' I 
couldn't fix my attention on the sermon, or book, although I 
wished to do so;' and the reason is that the habit of attention had 
never been formed. 

« Let me tell you a sad instance of neglected power of con- 
centration. A &iend asked me once to lend him an interesting 
book, something that would enchain his attention, for he said he 
was losing the i>ower to read. After a few days he brought back 
the volume, saying it was no doubt a work of great value and 
beauty, but that the will to enjoy it had gone from him forever, 
for other matters would intrude themselves on the pages he was 
trying to understand and enjoy, and rows of figures constantly 
marshaled themselves on the margin, adding themselves up at 
the bottom of the leaf." 

Define and use each of the following words in an 
original sentence: Attention^ expert^ practice j ^'nergj/j 
wander^ concentration j acquire^ interesting^ enchain, 
intrude^ margin, habit. 

What is meant by ** habit of iittention '* ? What does 
* * into a habit of attention * ' modify ? What does * * would 
school myself" mean? Substitute another word for 
♦* school." Why cannot an expert skate in two direc- 
tions at the same time? Can the entire attention be 
concentrated on an object or an idea? Why is the habit 
of attention a very valuable habit? When can this habit 
be most easily and surely acquired? Why? Is habit a 
growth or a gift? Why are good habits the surest 
evidences of good character? How can a habit of in- 
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attention be dislodged? How can a habit of giving 
attention be acquired? What one characteristic often 
enables the so-called dullard to pass the brightest pupil 
of his class ? Why is an inattentive pupil practically an 
absent pupil ? 

LESSON LXXII. 
Analysis. 

Analysis in grammar is the process of separating a 
sentence into its elements. 

The elements of a sentence are the words^ phrases and 
clauses that perform distinct offices in the sentence. 

TO THE TEACHER : The pupil should be called upon to state in clean, 
concise language the work done by phrases and clauses. He should make 
it clear that phrases and clauses are used as nouns, adjectives, and adverbs ; 
that each is used as single part of speech. No other school exercise more 
readily becomes machine work than formal analysis. Analysis has its place 
however and can be made serviceable to the pupil. 

Analysis — Simple Sentences. 

The fairest flowers may grow in the blackest soil. 

MODBL I. This is a simple, declarative sentence. The bare 
subject \a flowers; the complete subject is The fairest floioers. The 
bare predicate is fnay grow; the complete predicate is may grow in 
ihe blackest soil. 

To do good is a duty. 

Model U. This is a simple, declarative sentence. The bare 
subject is To do good; the complete subject hs To do good. The 
bare predicate is is duty; the complete predicate is is a duty. 

Note. The phrase To do good is used as a noun, because it is 
the subject of the sentence. A phrase used as the subject of a 
verb, as the object of a verb, as a complement of a copula- 
tive verb does the work of a noun. 
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The millionaire banker built a beautiful house on the 
bank of the Hudson Siyer. ^ 

Model III. This is a simple, deolaratlTe sentence. The bare 
subject is banker; the complete subject is The millUmaire banker. 
The bare predicate is btUU house; the complete predicate is btdU 
a beautiful house on the bank of the Hudson Biver, 

Analyze the following simple sentences : 

1. With smiles the rising moon we meet. 2. The groves were 
Gk>d's first temples. 3. The dog faithfully guards his little 
master. 4. At the first glimpse of dawn he hastened to the 
prison. 6. To scale the walls was a task of great difficulty. 
6. The solution of this problem must come from you. 7. The 
softy inner lining of the nest is formed of hair. 8. He flies 
rapidly through the air in straight lines. 9. Separate the 
sentence into two parts. 10. The laws of nature are the thoughts 
of Gk>d. 11. I like to walk in the grove in the early morning. 
12. Large towns were founded in different parts of the kingdom. 

LESSON LXXin. 
Analysis — Complex Sentences. 

TO THE PUPIL: The analysis of the complex sentence is more difficult 
than the analysis of the simple sentence, because it contains one or more 
dependent sentences. The dependent sentence, called a clause, is used as 
a noun or as an adjunct. Study to see that dependent sentences do the 
work of nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 

That you cannot perforin the task is evident. 

Model I. This is aeomplex, declarative sentence. It is com- 
plex, because it contains a olanse used as the subject. The sub- 
ject is the clause That you cannot perform the task. The predicate 
is is evident. 

The lady that called this morning is my mother. 
Model II. This is a complex, declarative sentence. The 
independent sentence is The lady is my mother. The dependent 
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sentence is that eaUed ^lia morning. The dependent sentence is 
an adjective adjunct, because it limits the noun lady. 

He came when he was wanted. 

Model III. This is a complex, declarative sentence. The 
independent sentence is He came. The dependent sentence is 
wTien he was wanted. The dependent sentence is an adverbial 
adjunct, because it modifies the verb came, 

TO THE TEACHER: Only the simplest forms of the complex sentence 
are discussed in this grade. The sixth-grade pupil can readily see that a 
clause may be used as the subject of a verb, as the object of a verb, as an 
adjective adjunct, as an adverbial adjunct 

Analyze the following complex sentences : 
1. I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls. 2. That I was 
correct in my judgment has been proved. 3. The house which 
stands on the hill yonder is my brother's. 4. He went after 
he had been invited. 5. You will never see the fruit which 
was shipped to you. 6. He found the book where he left it. 
7. All the birds began to sing when the sun rose. 8. The man 
who always does right will be respected. 9. The traveler 
trudged on, though he was very tired. 10. The man that 
bought the hotel was a millionaire. 11. If you will start to 
Boston to-morrow, I will go there next week. 12. A stone 
that I found by the seashore served me for an anchor. 13. God 
said, '' Let there be light.'' 14. The great mountain, which is 
seen from Tacoma, is Mt. Benier. 15. When I look upon the 
tombs of the great, every motion of envy dies in me. 16. If a 
man empties his purse into his head, no man can take it away 
from him. 17. As we travel inland, places are pointed out to 
ns where populous cities once stood. 18. The book which makes 
a man think the most is the book which strikes the deepest root 
in his memory and understanding. 19. When they came to 
countries where inhabitants were cowardly, they took possession 
of the land. 20. In fact, there's nothing that keeps its youth, 
so far as I know, but a tree and truth. 21. It is indeed very 
doubtful whether he will ever find the way to heaven who desires 
to go thither alone. 
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LESSON LXXIV. 
Analysis — Compound Sentences. 

TO THE PUPIL: A sentence that is composed of two or more simple 
sentences is a compound sentence. The sentences must be equal in rank. 
The members of a compound sentence are connected by coordinate 
conjunctions, expressed or understood. 

The harvest is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 

Model I. This is a oompound, declarative sentence, consist- 
ing of two members connected by the conjonction hut. The bare 
subject of the first member is harvest; the complete subject is 
TAe harvest; the bare predicate is is plenteous; the complete predi- 
cate is 18 plenteous. The bare subject of the second member is 
laborers; the complete subject is tAe laborers. The bare and com- 
plete predicate is are few. 

The merchants closed their stores in the morning, and 
the employes stood in the streets. 

MoDEii U. This is a compound, declarative sentence, consist- 
ing of two members connected by the conjunction and. The bare 
subject of the first member is merchants; the complete subject is 
The merchants; the bare predicate is closed stores; the complete 
predicate is closed their stores in the morning. The bare subject of 
the second member is employes; the complete subject is the em- 
ployes. The bare predicate of the second member is stood; the 
complete predicate b stood in the streets, 

TO THE PUPIL: The object of a verb is part of the predicate ; it com- 
pletes the meaning of the predicate verb. In proximate or thought analysis 
a sentence consists only of two parts — subject and predicate. An unmodi- 
fied subject is both the bare subject and the complete subject; an unmodi- 
fied predicate is both the bare predicate and the complete predicate. 

Analyze the following compound sentences : 

1. The ravine was full of sand then, but it had once been full 
of water. 2. Every day is a little life; and our whole life is 
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but a day repeated. 3. Oenins begina great works ; labor alone 
finishes them. 4. It is well to think well ; it is divine to act well. 
5. Faithfnl are the wounds of a friend, but the kisses of an en- 
emy are deceitful. 6. The king must win, or forfeit his crown 
forever. 7. The people are like the sea, and orators are like 
the wind. 8.* Nothing is denied to well-directed labor; nothing 
is ever to be attained without it. 9. Death entombs the body; 
life, the soul. 10. Example is better than precept; inspiration 
is better than instruction. 11. Some are born great, some 
achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon them. 
12. The moon has sunk behind the Mount of Olives, and the stars 
in the darker sky shine doubly bright over the sacred city. 13. 
The Old Manse I — we had almost foigotten it; but we will return 
thither through the trees. 14. Clouds and darkness are round 
about him; righteousness and judgment are the habitation of 
of his throne. 15. Talent has many a compliment from the 
bench, but tact touches fees from attorneys and clients. 16. 
The stamps were sent to America, but the people would not use 
them. 17. The rich young man went to Europe, and the poor 
boy remained at home. 18. A soft answer tumeth away wrath, 
but grievous words stir up anger. 19. A strike of the miners 
was ordered, and two hundred men stopped work. 20. Ghiard 
carefully the interests of your employers, and you will thereby 
advance your interests. 

TO THE TEACHER: Formal grammatical analysis should be accom- 
panied by tliought analysis and composition. Language is a growth, and, 
like every other growth, is primarily dependent upon an inward vital energy. 
It has its origin and its development in answer to an instinctive desire of 
the soul to express its thoughts and feelings. It must be understood that 
grammar does not make laws for language. It merely states the facts In re- 
gard to the right use of language, and in an orderly way, so that they can 
be easily referred to and learned. 
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LESSON LXXV. 

Diagramming. 

A diagnm in grammar is a picture that presents to 
the eye the relations of the elements of a sentence. 

The system of diagramming here presented possesses 
the merits of simplicity and completeness. 

Diagramming may serve a three-fold purpose: 

1. It may be used by the teacher to indicate the kind and the 
relations of the elements, upon the blackboard, thus appealing to 
the pupil's sense of sight. 

2. In written examination and reviews it may be used to ad- 
vantage in determining the relative standing of pupils, each 
having the same sentence to analyze. 

3. By means of the diagram pupils may record for class reci- 
tation the results of their private study. 

The kind of element is indicated in two ways : 

I. Position. 

1. The subject and all its modifiers follow the upper half of 
the sentence -brace. 

2. The predicate and all its modifiers follow the lower half of 
the sentence-brace. 

3. All subordinate elements are placed immediately after the 
word or words which they modify. 

4. A codrdinate connective is placed between the words, 
phrases, or clauses which it connects. 

5. A subordinate connective is placed before the middle point 
of the clause -brace and immediately after the word which the 
subordinate clause modifies. 

6. An independent element is always placed outside of and 
above the sentence -brace when it begins a sentence and outside 
of and above the clause -brace when it forms a part of a clause. 
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n. Signs. 

1. A word elenent has no distiTigai»hing sign. 

2. A phrase is indicated by parallel lines (ss) • 

3. A clause is marked by a brace. < 

4. A supplied word is enclosed in tne parenthesis ( ) • 

5. All connectiyes except prepositions are underlined. 

6. A copula and its complement are separated by a dash. 

7. All subordinate elements are separated from the words 
which they modify by a vertical line. 

To indicate the kind of sentence the following abbre- 
viations are used: 

£f means simple; Cx. complex; Cd. compound; D means de- 
clarative; Int. interrogative; Imp. imperative; Ex. exclamatory. 

Analysis — Diagbamming. 

Simple Sentences. 

I. Simple sentences containing only word elements. 
The kind little boy promptly helped the poor old man. 



8.D. 



boy 



The 

kind 

little 



helped 



promptly 
the 
poor 
old 



man 



Diagram the following simple sentences : 

1. The ship went slowly. 2. The plain, old man helped the 
poor widow. 3. Small leaks sink great ships. 4. Loopely 
constructed sentences have a bad effect. 5. Little John will 
drive the black horse. 6. Good children cheerfully obey 
their parents. 7. Good people often make mistakes. 
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n. Simple sentences containing componnd elements. 
Msxy and Bthal will buy a dress and a hat. 



fMaiy 
and 



8. D.^ 



Ethel 
will buy 



dress | a 
and 

hat I a 



Diagram the following simple sentences : 

1. John stadias and recites geography. 2. Livingston and 
Stanley were famous African explorers. 3. John heard and 
obeyed the old gentlemen. 4. James and William study and 
recite grammar and arithmetic. 5. The old lady spoke very 
pleasantly and acted kindly. 6. Mary plays the piano and 
the violin. * 7. Henry sings and studies. 

m. Simple sentences containing copulative verb and 
complement. 



The successful man is diligent. 



S. D.-( 



man 



The 
successful 



^ is— diligent 



Diagram the following simple sentences : 

1. James is a good young man. 2. She is studious and 
earnest. 3. The red rose smells very sweet. 4. He appears 
honest and faithful. 5. Susan and Mary were successful. 
6. The peach is a delicious fruit. 7. William and James are 
obedient boys. 8. The milk tastes sour. 
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IV. Simple sentences containing prepositional phrases. 
During the night the ship in the dock was destroyed by fire, 
the 



S.D. 



ship 



was destroyed 



sin dock | the 

= During night | the 

=byfire 

Diagram the following simple sentences : 

1. The laws of nature are the thoughts of Gk>d. 2. The key 
to pleasure is honest work. 3. A hot fire of ooal bums in the 
grate. 4. A dock of brass ticked on the mantel. 6. The red 
leaves of the maple fall from the tree to the ground. 

Y. Simple sentences containing infinitiye phrases 
used as adverbs and adjectives. 
Flee from the wrath to oome 
'(thou) 



8. Imp.-^ the 

I Flee =from wrath 

= tooome 

Diagram the following simple sentences 

1. A lesson to learn was assigned yesterday. 2. A house to 
rent was advertised to-day. 3. Henry went to Chicago to buy 
grain. 4. He ran to help his father. 5. A desire to learn is 
eommendable. 6. He went to see his teacher. 

VI. Simple sentences containing infinitive phrases 
used as nouns. 

To speak angrily to your mother is not right. 

angrily 



S.D. 



= To speak 



= to mother | your 



^ is— right I not 



2ld 
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Diagram the following simple sentences : 

1. To walk in the morning is good exercise. 2. I like to 
walk in the evening. 3. To climb a steep hill requires slow 
pace at ftrst. 4. He likes to trarel rapidly over the smooth 
road. 5. To do right is the simple dnty of every one. 

VJUL. Simple sentences containing participial phrases. 

The road leading to the f eny was obstmcted by fallen trees. 

The 
road 
S. D. < =: leading | » to ferry | the 

^was obstructed | = by trees | fallen 
Diagram the following siniple sentences : 

1. The pillars supporting the roof are strong. 2. The boy 
holding the horse is my brother. 3. Advancing very cantioosly 
he opened the door. 4. Having snng the hymn, she quietly 
left the room. 5. I saw a hawk sitting on the roof of the bam. 
6. The man running down the street is a physician. 7. Having 
been waiting for such a chance, I was ready in a moment. 

Akaltsis — Diagramming. 
Complex Sentences. 



The man who spends his money foolishly will feel the need of 
it when he is old. 



Cz. D. < 



man 



The r . 

ZLo {spends I -f^ll^ 



will feel 



need 
when 



the 
= of it 
fhe 
is— old 
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Weill whe^ yoa see our old friend who was so kind to ns, tell 
him that we wish him abnndant sneoess in his ardnons work. 



Well 
r(thou) 



Cx. . 
Imp/ 



tell 



when -j 



you 
see 



when 
friend 



him f we I 
that \ wish I 



our 



him 
snocess 



abundant 
=in work 



his 
arduous 



A tart temper never mellows with age, and a sharp tongue is 
the only edged tool that grows sharper with use. 



Cd. 
Cx. 



D. i 



temper]^ 



mellows 
and 

*^^^ I sharp 
the 



never 
=withage 



Cx. D.< 



is — tool 



only 
edged 

^{X-.harper|=,ithnse 



Diagram the following complex sentences : 

1. That you have wronged me doth appear in this. 2. God 
said, ** Let there be light." 3. The result was, the treaty was 
signed. 4. The fact that the earth is round is established. 
5. He who would search for pearls must dive below. 6, I re- 
member the house where I was bom. 7. Though he works 
hard he does not suooeed. 8. Sweet are the thoughts that savor 
of content. 9. Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
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Whatl is the jay more preeiouB than the lark, beeaUBe his 
feathers are more beaatifolt 
What 



jay I the 
Cx. Int. < is— precious 



more riark | the 
than I (is) 

because I^^^^^'Z^^Lm 

\are— beautiful | more 



Analtbib — Diagramming. 
Compound Sentences. 



Men have done brave deeds, and bards have sung them welL 
fMen 

s. dJ 

l^have done | deeds | brave 
Cd. D.^ and 

{bards 
I them 
have sung | well 

I will go to the city, but you must remain at home. 

®- ^' (will go I =to city I the 
Cd. D.^ but 

S D i^^^ 
* ' \ must remain | = at heme. 

Diagram the following compound sentences : 

1. The sun was up, but it was hidden by clouds. 2. The 
ring was lost, or some one had stolen it. 3. They toil not, 
neither do they spin. 4. Now stir the fire, and close the shut- 
ters fast. 5. We must conquer our passions, or our passions 
will conquer us. 6. Wealth may seek us, but wisdom must be 
sought. 7. Little deeds of kindness make life pleasant; great 
deeds of self-sacrifice make life noble. 8. His wish still con- 
tinued, but his hope grew less. 9. Nature is no spendthrift, 
but takea the shortest way to her ends. 
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LESSON LXXVI. 
Study of the Poem 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

TO THE TEACHER: The selections for study should be read aloud in 
the class and fully discussed. After the selection has been studied in the 
class, it should be copied by the pupils. Copying good English is a valuable 
exercise in the lower grammar grades. If the copying Is carefully and 
correctly done, the pupil unconsciously learns something about the use of 
capital letters, punctuation marks, and the structure of the sentence. 



Under a spreading ohestnnt tree 

The village smithy stands; 
The smithy a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

2. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whatever he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

3. 

Week in, week oat, from morn till night, 

You can hear his bellows blow; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 

With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
. When the evening sun is low. 
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4. 
And ehildren ooming home from sehool 

Look in at the open door; 
They lore to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And eateh the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a thrashing floor. 
5. 
He goes on Snnday to the ohnrch, 

And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 

He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 
6. 
It sonnds to him like her mother's voice, 

Singing in Paradise; 
He needs mnst think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear ont of his eyes. 
7. 
Toiling, — - rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begun. 

Each evening sees its close; 
Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 
8. 
Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend 

For the lesson thon has taught; 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought. 

— LONOFILLOW. 
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FiBBT Stanza. Pick out the verbs and tell the sub- 
ject of each. What part of speech is <* spreading"? 
What does the phrase *< Under a spreading chestnut 
tree" modify? What made his muscles as strong as 
iron bands ? 

Second Stanza. What is meant by << like the tan " ? 
What is the meaning of ** looks the whole world in the 
face " ? Is one who is in debt a free man ? 

Third Stanza. What does <*with measured beat 
and slow" modify? Pick out the phrases in the first 
line and tell what each modifies. What part of speech 
is V< when the evening sun is low " ? 

Fourth Stanza. What does ** coming home from 
school" limit? Change the phrase into an equivalent 
clause. What part of speech is the last line? 

Fifth Stanza. What is the subject of "sits," of 
" pray " and of ** preach " ? Why does he ** sit among 
his boys " ? What does " singing in the village choir " 
limit? Change the phrase into an equivalent clause. 

Sixth Stanza. Pick out the pronouns and tell how 
each is used. What does " singing in Paradise " mean? 
What are the principal elements of the last sentence? 

Seventh Stanza. What do ** toiling," " rejoicing," 
"sorrowing" limit? What does "onward" modify? 
Why has he " earned a night's repose"? 

Eighth Stanza. What does "for the lessons thou 
hast taught" modify? How is "my worthy friend" 
used? Where must our fortunes be wrought? 
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LESSON LXXVn. 
Descbiftiox. 

Sead the following description of <<Ichabod Crane/' 
by Washington Irving: 

Ichabod Crane was a native of Connecticuty a State 
which supplies the pioneers for the mind as well as for 
the forest 9 and sends forth yearly its legions of frontier 
woodsmen and country schoolmasters. The cognomen 
of Crane was not inapplicable to his person. He was 
tally but exceedingly lank, with narrow shoulders, long 
arms and legs, feet that might have served for shovels, 
and his whole frame was loosely hung together. His 
head was small and flat at top, with huge ears, large, 
green, glassy eyes, and a long spine nose, so that it 
looked like a weathercock perched upon his spindle neck, 
to tell which way the wind blew. To see him striding 
along the profile of a hill on a windy day, one might have 
mistaken him for the genius of famine descending upon 
the earth, or some scarecrow eloped from a cornfield. 

1. Write a description of your teacher. 

2. Write a description of the superintendent of your city, 
public schools. 

3. Write a description of the pastor of the church you attend. 

4. Write a description of your city postmaster. 

6. Write a description of a distinguished, elderly gentleman of 
your acquaintance. 

6. Write a description of a distinguished, elderly lady of your 
acquaintance. 

7. Write a description of the last, public lecturer you heard. 

8. Write a description of two of your class mates. 

9. Write a description of the janitor of your school building. 
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LESSON LXXVm. 

Study of the Poem 

"OH MOTHER OF A MIGHTY RACE." 

TO THE TEACHER: Pupils can be led to like to study good literature 
only by studying good literature. Experience proves that fornnal analysis alone 
will not create an appetite for pure, abstract thought This poem has been 
selected for two reasons : It will test the ability of pupils in this grade to 
grasp figurative languagie and the use of grannnnatical elenients. As many 
pupils who complete the work of the grade will not enter the next higher 
grade, a careful study of the selections given may lead some of them to read 
standard literature. Encourage free discussion by the pupils. 

1. 
Oh mother of a mighty race. 
Yet lovely in thy youthful grace I 
The elder dames, thy haughty peers, 
Admire and hate thy blooming years. 

With words of shame 
And taunts of scorn they join thy name. 

2. 

For on thy cheeks the glow is spread 
That tints thy morning hills with red; 
Thy step — the wild deer's rustling feet, 
Within thy woods are not more fleet: 

Thy hopeful eye 
Is bright as thine own sunny sky. 

3. 
Ay, let them rail — those haughty ones, 
While safe thou dwellest with thy sons. 
They do not know how loved thou art, 
How many a fond and fearless heart 

Would rise to throw 
Its life between thee and the foe. 
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4 
They kno>w not, in their hate and pride. 
What virtues with thy children bide; 
How tme, how good, thy graceful maids 
Make bright, like flowersi the valley- shades; 

What generous men 
Spring, like thine oaks, by hill and glen. 

5 
What cordial welcomes greet the guest 
By thine lone rivers of the West; 
How faith is kept, and truth revered, 
And man is loved, and Gk>d is feared. 

In woodland homes. 
And where the ocean border foams. 

6. 
There's freedom at thy gates and rest 
For earth's down-trodden and opprest, 
A shelter for the hunted head. 
For the starved laborer toil and bread. 

Power, at thy bounds 
Stops and calls back his baffled hounds. 

7. 
Oh fair young mother! On thy brow 
Shall sit a nobler grace than now. 
Deep in the brightness of thy skies 
The thronging years of glory rise, 

And, as they fleet. 
Drop strength and riches at thy feet. 

8. 
Thute eye, with every coming hour, 
Shall brighten, and thy form shall tower; 
And when thy sisters, elder bom. 
Would brand thy name with words of scorn, 

Before thine eye 
Upon their lips the taunt shall die. 

— W. C. Bbyaht. 
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FiBBT Stanza. What is meant in the first two lines? 
What nations are the < < elder dames ' ' ? Why say * ' bloom- 
ing years '^ ? How is the phrase " thy haughty peers " 
used? How are the phrases in the stanza used? 

Second Stanza. What is the subject of the princi- 
pal sentence in the first two lines? Mention the subor- 
dinate clause in these two lines. Why is << Thy step '* 
compared with the speed of the wild deer? 

Third Stanza. Define "rail.** What is meant by 
<Hhose haughty ones"? What is the antecedent of the 
pronoun "They"? What kind of adjunct is •* to throw 
its life between thee and the foe " ? 

Fourth Stanza. What is the antecedent of the 
pronoun "They" in the first line? What is meant by 
"thy graceful maids" ? What is meant by "like flowers 
the valley-shades " ? 

Fifth Stanza. What is meant by the second line? 
What does the line modify? What is meant by "In 
woodland homes ' ' ? 

Sixth Stanza. What is meant by "down-trodden 
and opprest " ? Why is the " starved laborer " entitled 
to rest his " hunted head " here and receive bread? 

Seventh Stanza. What kind of phrase is "Oh fair 
young mother" ? What does " as they fleet " modify? 
What is meant by " On thy brow shall sit a nobler grace 
than now"? 

Eighth Stanza. What is meant by "with every 
coming hour"? Why say "sisters"? In what light 
do the European nations now regard America? 
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List of IitBi:aui.AB Yebbs.* 



Pre8. Past. 


Past P. 


Pres. 


Past. 


Pa9tP. 


Abide abode 


abode 


Catch 


caught 


caught 


Am, be was 


been 


Chide 


chid 


/chidden, 
\ekid 


Arise arose 


arisen 






Awake awoke, b 


. awaked 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Bake baked 


/baked, 
\hakm 

|bom 
I home 


r clove, B. 
Cleave « cleft, 
[^elave 

(t0 9pUt) 


cloven, 
cleft 


Cling 


clung 


dung 


Clothe 


clad, B. 


clad, B. 


(to carry) 




Come 


came 


come 


Beat beat 


/beaten, 
\heat 


Cost 
Creep 


cost 
crept 


cost 
crept 


Begin began 


begun 


Crow 


crew, B. 


crowed 


Bend bent, B. 


bent, B. 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Bereave bereft, B 


, bereft, B. 


Dare 


durst, B. 


dared 


Beseech besought 


besought 


Deal 


dealt 


dealt, B. 


Bet bet, B. 


bet, B. 


Dig 


dug, B. 


dug, B. 


Bless blest, B. 


blest, B. 


Do 


did 


done 


Bid bid, bade 


> bidden,bid 


Draw 


drew 


drawn 


Bind bound 


bound 


Dream 


dreamt. 


R. dreamt, B. 


Bite bit 


bitten, bit 


Dress 


drest, B. 


drest, B. 


Bleed bled 
Blow blew 


bled 
blown 


Drink 


drank 


/ drank, 
\drunk 


B^ak {a^. 


1 broken 


Drive 
Dwell 


drove 
dwelt, B. 


driven 
dwelt, B. 


Breed bred 


bred 


Eat 


ate 


eaten 


Bring brought 


brought 


Fall 


fell 


fallen 


Build built, B. 


built, B. 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Bum burnt, B. 


burnt, B. 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Burst burst 


burst 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Buy bought 


bought 


Find 


found 


found 


Can could 




Flee 


fled 


fled 


Cast cast 


cast 


Fling 


flung 


flung 



*Those marked b are also used as regular verbs. 
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Pres. 


Ftut. 


ButP. 


XT68. 


PMt. 


PtutP. 


Fly 


flew 


flown 


Make 


made 


made 


Forsake forsook 


forsaken 


May 


might 




Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Mean 


meant 


meant 


Get 


got 


got, gotten 


Meet 


met 


met 


GUd 


gilt,B. 


gilt, B. 


Mow 


mowed 


mown, B, 


Gird 


girt,B. 


girt,B. 


Pay 


paid 


paid 


Give 


gave 


given 


Pen 


pent, B. 


pent, B. 


Go 


went 


gone 


(to inclo8e) 




Grave 


grave 


graven, B. 


Put 


put 


put 


Grind 


ground 


gfround 


Quit 


quit, B. 


quit, B. 


Ghrow 


grew 


grown 


Rap 


rapt, B. 


rapt, B. 


Hang 


hung; B. 


hung 


Read 


read 


read 


Have 


had 


had 


Rend 


rent 


rent 


Hear 


heard 


heard 


Rid 


rid 


rid 


Heave 


hoVO) B. 


hove, B. 


Ride 


rode 


ridden 


Hew 
Hide 


hewed 
hid 


hewn, B. 
hidden,hid 


Ring 


/rang, 


jrung 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Rise 


rose 


risen 


Hold 


held 


/held, 
\holden 


Rive 
Run 


rived 
ran 


riven, B. 
run 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn, B. 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Say 


said 


said 


Kneel 


knelt, B. 


knelt, B. 


See 


saw 


seen 


Knit 


knit) B. 


knit, B. 


Seek 


sought 


sought 


Know 


knew 


known 


Seethe 


seethed 


sodden, B» 


Lade 


laded 


laden, B. 


Sell 


sold 


sold 


Lay 


laid 


laid 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Lead 


led 


led 


Set 


set 


set 


Lean 


leant, B. 


leant, B. 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Leap 


leapt, B. 


leapt, B. 


Shall 


should 




Leave 


left 


left 


Shape 


shaped 


shapen, B. 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Shave 


shaved 


shaven, b. 


Let 


let 


let 


Shear 


sheared 


shorn, B. 


Lie 


lay 


lain 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


(reeUne) 


1 




Shine 


shone, b 


shone, B. 


Light 


Ht, B. 


lit, B. 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 
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Frts. Fast. 

Show showed 
Shred shred 

«-ix*{:» { 

Shut shut 



^^^ \9ung J 



JPastP. 
shown, R. 
shred 
shrank, 
shnmken 
shut 

sung 



»snnk 



Sit 


sat 


sat 


Slay 


slew 




Sleep 


slept 


slept 


Slide 


slid 


fslidden, 
tsUd 


Sling 


slnng 


slung 


Slink 


slnnk 


slunk 


sut 


slit 


slit, B. 


Smite 


smote 


f smitten. 


Sow 


sowed 


sown, B. 


Speak 


r spoke, 
\8pake 


1 spoken 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


Spepd 


spent 


spent 


Spill 


spilt, B. 


spilt, B. 


Spin 


spun, ^9an spun 


Spit 


spit, 8p<U spit 


SpUt 


split 


split 


Spread 


spread 


spread 


Spring 


sprang 


sprung 


Stand 


stood 


stood 


Stave 


r staved, 
\8tave 


/staved, 
\ stave 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Stay 


r staid 
(.stayed 


/staid, 
\ stayed 



Stick 
Sting 



stuck 
stung 



stuck 
stung 



Pre8. 
Stride 



Fast. 

strode 



Strike struck 



String 
Strive 
Strew 

Swear 

Sweat 
Sweep 
SweU 

Swim 

Swing 

Take 

Teach 

Tear 

Tell 

Think 

Thrive 

Throw 
Thrust 



strung 
strove 
strewed 

{swore, 
swore 
sweat 
swept 
swelled 



PastP. 

stridden 
/ struck, 
\ stricken 

strung 

striven 

strown, B. 



} 



sworn 



sweat, B. 
swept 
swollen, B. 



{swam, 1 
summ J 
swung 
took 
taught 
tore, tare 
told 
thought 

{thrived, 
throve 
threw 
thrust 



Tread trod 



Wax waxed 

Wear wore 

Weave wove 

Weep wept 

Wet wet, B. 

Whet whet, B. 

Will would 

Win won won 

Wind wound, B. wound. 

Work wroughtjB. wrought,B« 

Wring wrung wrung 

Write wrote written 



swum 

swung 

taken 

taught 

torn 

told 

thought 

\ thriven, B. 

thrown 
thrust 

{trodden, 
trod 

waxen, B. 
worn 
woven 
wept 
wet, B. 
whet, B. 
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